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MILI TARY=POLITICAL [SSUES 


REVIEW OF BOOK ON WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, 


[Book review of "WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTLON AND ENVIRONMENT", by V. Baburov] 


N THE SET of measures jor 
transition © real disarme 
ment the Soviet Uniwn a 
sgn» paramount imporiance to Wwe 
prohibition of mast destruction 
weapons Major Soviet initiatives 
o! the past years were aimed at 
achveving this goal, they included 
proposals to start talks on ending 
ihe production of nuclear weapons 
© 9)) types and gredual reducvon 
o! their stockpiles wp to their com. 
plete liquidation. and aiso on ban. 
rong the production of new types 
and svetems of mass desiruction 
weanons 

Of definite interest in the con- 
fection is the book Weapons of 
Mass Destruction and the Environ 
ment* written for the Stockne'm 
invernational Research Instiiule on 
World Problems by Arthur Westing. 
an American scientist and senior 
research feliow of the said Insti. 
tule 

in the preface to the vook, Frank 
Barnaby, director of the institute. 
emprasises Now important it is ‘or 
humanity's future wellare to eli 
minate trom the arsenes of the 
world nucieat, chesmcs!, biologica! 
an? offer mass destruction wee- 


~~ 4S 


(Text) 


Bee ome of Me Destecthn 4 
the Environment” SIPRi, Teyior Frea- 
ct Ltd, London, 1977, % pp 


June 1960 pp 52-53 


For his part, the author of the 
research warns of the possibility 
in certain circumstances, tha! new 


he considers it necessary to draw 
damage these weapons can cause 


A. Westing analyses at length 
the ecological after-eliects of 4 
nuclear attack Speaking abou! the 
fires that stort immediately after 
a nuclear explosion, he says the, 
ma\ appear again in @ vegetation 
tone, which becomes  ..ibustible 
as @ result of exposure to nuclear 
radiation. As regerds the after 
effects of the various types of 4if- 
jerent radiations he mentions. 
alongside the known gamma radia 
tion, the less penetrating beta rays. 
whose banetul effect on the natural 
environment hat beer established in 


recent ves in author * open 














the lata fone tor all living Seige. 
formed a: 4 consequence oo! fu 
cler’ fadiavion, 1% extensive as 6 
result of explosions either in the 
air or On the earths sufiaee bul 
it is eapecially grea’ in the satter 
case. He also concludes from new 
data that if nuclear weapons were to 
be used it would lake Many years. 
even decades for the ecological re: 
habitation of a number of areas 
He concludes his argument by 
stating that nuclear weapons shoud 
tb  emoved from the military arse- 
fale of the world The autnor 
stresses that, even without war, the 
fhuclear arms drive i extremely 
peilous. Net only are the natural 
resources squandered on building 
up the nuclear arsenal bul. as a 
sequel, the land is polluted with a 
fatal quantity of radio-active isoto- 
pe when nuclear weapons are pro- 
duce 1 or exploded 

The book gives # short history 
of both the chemical and biolog:. 
ca) Weapons and examines the pos- 
sibie ecological consequences of the 
use of such weapons of war 
Moreover, it stresses that chemica! 
or ‘ological agents could be tar 
geied at enemy manpower. live 
stock and harvests, at ecological 
systems and even military equip- 
ment. The production, at least of 
some agents, is fot so expensive 
as compared to other (pes of 
weapons and in proportion to their 
alte:-etlects. Besides, chemica: and 
biological ammunition weighs jess 
than the conventional, which is not 
the least of the factors from the 
point of view of military supplies 
The scale of production of some 
agents. their accumulation and even 
testing could comparativel) easily 
be kept @ secret The effect of a 
number of agents is felt in a jew 
hours, maybe davs Speaking o! the 
ecological after-effects of such 
death dealing cicmicais as organo. 
pho. phorus combinations. the 
author stresses thet their use. es- 
pecially over an area of hundreds 
o! hectares, would immediate!, iead 
to an ecological catastrophe 





A bacteriological war. as ‘ollows 
from daia cited in the book, could 
lead tO & considerable weakening 
of the ecological system tor an 
indelinite period of time 


A special place in the book is 
devoted © geophysical weapons 
and imeans of affecting the environ. 
ment. It analyses the ecological 
eliects of the use of such weapons. 
with special stress, moreover, on 
the possible use of confiagrations, 
inundations and aititicial rains in 
wartare 

Among the potential means of 
@geophysical warlare the suthor 
mentions various Manipulations 
with electric particles in the iono- 
sphere of troposphere, assuming 
that the aim of such a form of 
olfensive warlare would be to al 
fect radio, radar or other electro 
magnetic waves used by the 
enemy, with the purpose of hinder. 
ing his communications, long-dis- 
tance detection systems, navigation 
and training of rockets Attempts 
of this kind, it is said in the book, 
were made by the USA in Vietnam 
to obstruct the use of the DRV ra- 
dars for traming anti-aircraft rock- 
ets. For this purpose various che- 
micals were sent to the tropo- 


sphere 

Other powerful means of geophy- 
sical war now being devised are 
examined in the book Thus. there 
is mention in the US press of the 
development of the “window” 
method in the ozone bell over the 
enemy's territory, initiation of voi- 
cano eruptions and physical or che- 
mical ways of affecting the waters 
of the ocean with the aim of upsett- 
ing the acoustic or electromagne- 
tic qualities of the waters and there. 
by creating obstacles in the 
enemy s underwater communication 
system 

The following statement, cited 


in the book, of a representative of 
the US Defence Department on the 
tasks facing one of the Navy expe- 
rimenta! stations, makes one realise 
the danger of the geophysical war 











COPYRIGHT: 
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pieftie now being developed: “The 
work, mainly, is auned at offering 
the armed ‘orces an opportunity 
to transiorm the environment to 
their own advantage or to the dis: 
advantage of the enemy. We con 
sider the weather to be our wea. 
pon Arthur Westing notes, in 
particuar, that if an area usually 
not exposed to fires could be set 
on tive with the help of advanced 
incenuiary installations, including 
corresponding preliminary chen. 
cal processing. the ecological alter. 
effects could be very serious. He 
observes that such techniques are 
already being developed. 

The author is convinced that geo- 
physical changes for war purposes 
and analogous influencing of the 
natural environment could cause a 
series of acute ecological and so- 
cia! problems both immediately and 
after some time. 

The book ends with the publica- 
tion of a number of multilateral, 
though yet not universal, agree 
ments which include some limits- 
tions on the use of mass destruc: 
tion weapons. The partial character 
of the so far coordinated measures 


with regard to such weapons leads 
the author to conclude as \o the 
urgent necessity still remaining 
to achieve an agreement on the 
universal banning of the develop 
ment, accumulation and use o! 
nuclear end other mass destruction 
weapons. 

The author of the research warns 
against the use of increased tech- 
nological means of iniluencing na- 
ture, because it is fraught with ca- 
tastrophic alter-effe:ts on the scale 
of the whole planet 

it is well known that the Soviet 

mon always came out for norma- 
sation of the international situa- 
tion and the genera! political cli- 
mate in inter-state relations. Acti- 
visation of public movements for 
peace and disarmament, assertion 
of the principles of equal security 
and mutual respect of the interests 
of the sides are those main con- 
ditions which will considerably 
promote the solution of major prob- 
lems connected with restricting the 
arms build-up and protecting the 
environment. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 6, 1980 
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NEW BOOKS: BRIEF REVIEWS 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 p 60 


(Text) 


LENIN'S WORKS BY PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


V. |. Lenin. On the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
(Collection.) Moscow, 1979, 384 pp. 


The collection contains works and articles of V. I. Le- 
nin dealing with the character, motive forces and the 
world-historic significance of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. It shows the historic role of the Marxist Party 
as organiser and leader of the revolutionary masses 


V. |. Lenin. Where to Begin. Party Organisation and Par- 
ty Literature. The Working Class and Its Press. (Collec- 
tion.) Moscow, 1978, 48 pp. 

Ir the articles included in this collection Lenin exposes 
the class nature of the press in capitalist society. 

Defining the tasks of the workers’ press, Lenin says 
that it us called upon to serve not the “upper ten thousand 
but the millions and tens of millions of working people — 
the jiower of the country, its strength and its future.” 

V. |. Lenin. On Soviet Socialist Democracy. ( Collection.) 
Moscow, 1979, 176 pp. 

The works ncluded in this collection reveal the essence 
of the dicte crship of the proletariat as the highest 
type of democracy in a class society and underscore the 
fundamenta! contrast between bourge >is and proletarian 
democracy. 





V. 1. Lenin. On Britain. (Collec. 
tion.) Moscow, 1080, 480 pp. 

The collection comprises articles 
and speeches by Lenin on the Bri- 
tish working-class movement and 
works in which he discloses the 
essence of British imperialism and 
unmasks the policy it pursued in 
india and other colonies. Several 
articles dea with the Irish people's 
struggie for freedom. Lenin's app- 
raisal of prominent British political 
ieaders and his assessment of va- 
rious stages of English history will 


against jascism and reaction d. 
ing the Second World War 


tion and development of nations 
and ethnic groups. Basing himsell 
on an abundance of facts the author 
examines the most important prob. 
lems of world history: processes 
of national consolidation in West 
European countries, among the Siav 
peoples, in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America; the evolution o/ nations 
under capitalism, colonial expan- 
sion. and also the establishment and 
development of anti-colonia! and 
anti-imperialist movements. The 
author shows how the ideas of 


V Mamontov. Problems of Disa: 
mament. History and Modern 
Times. Moscow, 1080, 160 pp. 


This book by a prominent Sov) 
scholar gives a comprehensive an. 
lysis of the Soviet state's histor: 
struggle ior disarmament, be 
ginning from the first, Lenin De- 
cree on Peace (1917) to our days 


The author dwelis in detai! on 


undoubtedly interest the reader. 
The collection contains works Le- 


nin wrote in the 1890s and articles, 
speeches and letters relating to the 


last years of his life. 


V. Semyonov. Nations and Interna- 


tionalism. Moscow, 1960, 336 pp. 
This book deals with the forma- 


< 


NEW BOOKS FROM NOVOST! 
PRESS AGENCY PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


B. Gorbachev. The Socialist Com- 
munity. Moscow, 1980, 30 pp. 


The'socialist community presents 
international relations of a new 


kind, based on full equality of 
rights and independence >of states 
and nations. The essence of the 


socialist community lies in a suit- 
able combination of nationa! and 
international interests. 


COPYRIGHT : 
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the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion and achievements in the build- 
ing of socialism iniluence the 
growth of the nationa)-liberation 
movement in the world today. 
Much attention is given in the 
book to the struggle of the forces 
of internationalism and democracy 


— ro —-——=—we 


The programme aims of the so- 
cialist countries’ foreign policy are 
the key issues facing mankind: 
prevention of nuclear war, achie- 
vement of disarmament, abolition 
of inequality and the affirmation 
of the spirit of cooperation for the 
benefit of all the peoples of the 
world. The book throws light on 
all these questions. 

Disarmament: Soviet Initiatives. (A 
Collection of Documents.) 196 pp. 

The problem of disarmament is 
the most essentia! task of our time. 
In the postwar period alone the 


"Soviet Military Review", No 6, 1980 


Sovi«! proposals for disarmament. 
prohib'ting nuclear weapons, limi: 
ing strategic arms, and preventing 
a nuciear holocaust. This stud: 
will no doubt give readers abroac 
a better understanding of the whole 
set of disarmament problems. 


Soviet Union has put forward 
more than 100 proposals to resolve 
it. But particular activity in this 
direction has been displayed after 
the adoption of the Peace Program- 
me by the 24th CPSU Congress. 
This collection of documents in- 
cludes the Soviet proposals for 
stopping the arms race and for dis- 
armament made in the period fol- 
lowing the 24th CPSU Congress. 
It also gives the texts of interna- 
tional treaties and agreements on 
questions of disarmament conclude 
on the basis of Soviet proposals. 
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MINISTRY OF DEFENSE AND GENERAL STAFF 
EDUCATIONAL ROLE OF SOVIET ARMED FORCES 


the Soviet Army and Navy: 


{Text ] 
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and ships, Thus, representatives of local orgenise- Under the Soviets far reaching change have 





tociorpoliical changes 
have taken plece. A new socialist type of perso- 
nality — the Soviet man — has taken shape. 


The Soviet state and its Armed Forces have 
moulde J @ serviceman of @ new type. He is dis- 
tinguished not only by excellent professional 
skiil, but also by his lofty erhical qualities, During 
the Second World War the Soviet servicemen ac- 
complished their liberation mission, Their behe- 
viour was characterised by such features as cou- 
rage, staunchness, humanism, @ noble attitude to- 
wards the vanquished enemy and especially to 
the civilian population. The people of countries 
visited by Soviet servicemen are still surprised 
by their love of lif. inexhaustible social opti. 
mism, efficiency, discipline, and profound respect 
for national customs of other peoples. 

The Soviet Armed Forces have honourably ac- 
complished and are coni.nuing to accomplish their 
patriotic tasks and internationalist duty. They pro- 
vide reliable protection for the cause of the re- 
volution, socialism and peace between peoples. 
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WARSAW PACT AND GROUPS OF FORCES 


WARSAW PACT 25th ANNIVERSARY 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp 2-8 


lArticle by Col Gen G, Sredin, first deputy chief of the Main Political 
Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy: 


{vext] 


Twenty-live years ago on May 14, 1955, the 


socialist states 


gan to develop and function according to laws 
diametrically opposite to those of the imperie- 
list military blocs. 

The Warsaw Treaty organisation differs be 


"Reliable Bulwark of Peace") 


the imperialist military blocs by its 
essence and content of the os 
mem- 


nations. The socialist count- 
the Warsaw Treaty, do not 


c 


the inviolability of 
providing defences agains! 
possible aggression. Article 4 likewise testifies 'o 
the defensive character of the Warsaw Treaty Cr 








ganisation, |t stipulates that in case of an armed 
atiack in Europe on one or several Warsaw Treaty 
member-states by some country or group of 
countries, each signatory to the Treaty, exercis- 
ing the right to individual or collective eil-de- 
lence in accordance with tT .,. 51 of the Unilea 


Nations Charter, shal! render the siate or states, 
subjected to such an attack, mmediate assistance 
individually and, in with the other 
Treaty member-states, with ail means | deems ne- 
cessary to employ, including the use of mlitary 
lorce. 


Simultaneously with the founding of the War- 


tingents cetailed, by agreement among 
signatories, for conducting joint operations. 


isation was @ qualitatively new step 


assistance against the aggressor. 
The characteristic features of imperialist mili- 
tary blocs are: unequal status of their members, 
domination of the stronger over the weaker, the 
striving to solve narrow-nationalistic tasks of 
their countries’ imperialist circles at the cost of in- 
fringing upon the interests of their pertners in 


Cooperation of the socialist states within the 
framework of the Warsaw Treaty Orgenisetion 
comprised today of Bulgaria, Crechoslovekie, the 
GOR, Hungery, Poland, Romania, and the USSR, 
is built on the community of sims and interests of 
the peoples of the fraternal socialist states. This 


common Marxist-Leninist ideology, 
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goals of building socialism and communism and 
solidarity with the international working class and 
the national-liberation movement, The socialist 
states’ common necess "lending to cooperate and as- 
set @ach other in the socialist gains, in 
coore nating their ay to delend peace and 
world security and in the struggle against im- 
perialiam and international reaction likewise have 
relerence to the community of aims of the War- 
saw [reaty member-states. 


This military political organisation of the so- 
cialist community has accumulated considerable 
experience during the past years. |t has worked 
out norms of activities and development contorm- 
ing to the international spirit. “In this tempes- 
tuous world we of the socialist community have 
firm ground under our feet,” said the Genera: 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
L. |. Brezhnev at the festivities in Berlin to mark 
the 30th anniversary of the GOR. "We created it 
ourselves, pressing for the steady progress of our 
economies, develop oping socialist democracy, ensur- 
ing @ constant gr S the well-being of our 
by common efforts 

and diverse, and 
we are learning to cooperate still better and bet- 
ter... 


The activities of the organisation of the War- 
saw Treaty are developing in two mein directions; 
first — coordinating the foreign policy of the alli- 
ed states in the struggle for détente, for consoli- 
dating peace, security of the les, mutual 
c in the economic, cultural and scienti- 
fic based on principles of peaceful coexis- 
tence and working out agreed policies on top cal 

and second—in coordinating the oe 
fence efforts of the signatories to the Treaty and 
activities of the Joint Armed Forces. 


The significance of coordination of the foreign 
policy by socialist brothers-in-arms ncreases with 
the rise of their influence in the world arena. A 
concerted line of action « being worked out and 
principles of approach to the main problems of 
the European and world policies are being deter- 
mined. Principles are aiso being determined in 
relation to the effective search for ways of solv- 
ing concrete issues on the basis of exact consi- 
deration of al! the factors, all nuances of the si- 
tuation and all details of the positions of the in- 
terested states. 

With the signing of the Warsaw Treaty the 
member-states iaid the foundation of a mechanism 
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ilitary bases on foreign territo- 
produce new types of conventional 
estructive capacity, to streng- 


onsultations with the other Warsaw T 


member-states decided unilaterally to cut the num- 
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pean security and gone contrary to the aims and 
purpose of the policy of détente as « whole. 


Historical experience tesiifies to the fact that the 
entire course of the foreign policy activities of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organisation is directed at 
developing extensive international cooperation 
and ding European and world peace. 
The characteristic feature of this activity is the 
concreteness and constructiveness of the practi- 
cal measures proposed, which are fully in keep- 
ing with the general interests of all the peoples 
of the world and correspond to UN aims and prin- 
ciples. Therefore it is quite natural that the foreign 
policy activity of the Warsaw Treaty member- 
states evokes rerpect of all progressive humea- 
nity. People of good will all over the world see 
that the socialist community is carrying high the 
banner of the peace-loving foreign policy be- 
queathed by the great Lenin and that the War- 
saw Treaty Organisation is a mighty and ellec- 
tive factor of peace and stability in international 
relations. 

At the same time the socialist countries are 
fully aware that intluential imperialist forces are 
still trying to push the world into the abyss of a 
devastating thermonuclear war, that NATO and 
other aggressive imperialist blocs are spearhead- 
ed against the countries of the socialist commu- 
nity and present a real danger to peace and se- 
curity of all peace-loving peoples. Therefore the 
socialist states have a special responsibility in 
saleguarding veace. They see their duty in further 
strengthening the might and unity of their armed 
forces and in increasing their defence potential, 
since today this is one of the main warrants of 
peace and an obstacle in the path of the warmon- 


gers. 
The armed forces of the Warsaw Treaty mem- 
ber-states have an important mission to fulfil 1 de- 
the socialist countries and the security of 
Se eee 
main grouping of the armed forces of the aggres- 
sive NATO bloc’'s main imperialist member-states. 
And if the imperialists were not able to involve the 
nations into a new devastating war, the credit must 
go, first of all, to the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries who founded the Warsaw 
Treaty isation, vigilantly standing querd 
= ism, peace and security of the peo- 
in the past few years the Warsaw Treaty mili- 
tary organisation has considerably grown in 
strength. The armed forces of the allied states, 











due to collective efforts, have @ high degree of features. Contacts between ollicers, soldiers and 
combat readiness. They have at their disposal the seamen of the friendly armies, between military 


newest types of military . They ere well painters, journalists, theatre workers, cinemaro. 
trained and possess a level moral and poli- grephers and song and dance ensembies of ar. 
tical potential. mies and fleets are broadening, 


strength and might of —s joint troop and command and staff exerci 
fraternal alliance as @ conducted according to the Joint Genment 
whole lies in the leadership of the Communist plans, occupy @ special place in the combat 
and Workers’ parties. They ere the educators of cooperation of the aliied armies, Their military 
the & and political significance is considerable, They 
tism, internationalism and boundless devotion to demonstrate the increased delence might of the 
the great cause o| communism, socialist states and mobilise the allied armies’ 
personnel to defend the revolutionary gains of 
their peoples. At the same time they enrich the 
military art of the socialist armies, promote | ~r- 
of strategic training of commanders nd 
stalls, raise the combat readiness of the forces 
it possible to work up more effective.y 
ons of cooperation and con- 
of the armed forces. They show the high 
combat readiness of the fraternal armies, the re- 
liability of the military equipment and weaponry, 
the good organisational abilities of commanders 
and headquarters and the personnel's military 
ons q socialist internationalism. efficiency. 


anes Ceca ee & Ee At the same time joint exercises and manoeu- 
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— -- ~~ —y ws + + - but also for strengthening the friendly relations 
resolved the framework of the Treaty. the servicemen of the allied armies and 
meet. the population of the countries on whose territory 
they are held 


and inviolable is the alliance of the frater- 
nal 14 states. yee mee of their 
onnel of the allied armies. armies is embodiment of proletarian soiida- 
; The fri -~ rity of peoples and Lenin's principles of socialist 
bodi od internationalism. |t is a brilliant manifestation of 
— ht, a wide — » pm the unity of the internatior ~| tasks facing the so- 
in political work and in the i icel educetion cialist states in defending their agains the 
of servicemen in the spirit of socialist internatio-  *chemes of international reaction. 
nalism and high revolutionary vigilence. Fine arts L. |. Brezhnev points out that the Warsaw Treaty 
and photo exhibitions and exchanges of musical Organisation has already been reliably serving 
and song repertoires sre now more reguler precisely these aims in Europe for 25 year: 
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WARSAW PACT AND GROUPS OF FORCES 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIALIST COOPERATION 





Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp %1Ll 


[Article by Gol A, Orlov, Cand, Sc, (History): "The Birth of Brotherhood") 


(Text) 


Below is an account of the inception and development of the internstionalis! brotherhood and comredeship-in-erms of 


the ermes of the socialist « ountries. 


1 


and respect for the peoples of other countries. The Soviet 
Union came to the assistence of the Chinese people in 
their struggle egeinst Jepenese imperialism. in 1939 the 
Soviet Armed Force: assisted the Mongolien People's 
Republic in repulsing the Japanese aggrestors in the 
Khaikhin Gol region. Soviet volunteers took pert in the ne- 
tional-revolutionary war of the Spanish people (1936-39) 
ageinst fascism. This was also a remerkable manifestation 
of internationalism. 

The internatione! comredeship-in-erms was further de- 


peopies of « cumber of European and Asian countries. 


were formed on the territory of the USSR. 
In December 1941 in the Southern Urals city of Buruluk, 














Kharkov. The Soviet Government decorated many Crecho- 
slovek officers and men with Orders and medals for their 
valour and heroism. Otaker Jerod, the commander of an 
infantry company, wes a. arded the title of Hero of the 
Soviet Union. 

in the summer of 1943 the Crechoslovek infentry Gri- 

gede and in April of the next yeer — the Crechoslovek 
Army Corps were formed on the basis of the battalion. 
Its officers and men fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
Soviet troops to liberate many Ukrainian cities end vil- 
lages and on their native soil, The Corps ended its com- 
bet roed in Prague. Ten <xzechoslovek units and more 
than 800 officers and men were awarded Soviet Orders 
and medals, five of them became Heroes of the Soviet 
nien, 
On May 6, 1943, in compliance with the request of the 
Union of Polish Patriots — « public political organisation 
of Polish emigrants in the USSR — the Soviet State Defence 
Committee decided to form the Tedeusz Kosciuszko 1st 
Polish Infantry Division in militery camps near the city 
of Seltsy not far from Ryaze-. 

At the beginning of July the division already numbered 
over 14 thousand men, more then 90 per cent of whom 
were Poles. 

On October 12, 1943, the Ist Polish Division, reiniorced 
with Soviet artillery and mortar regiments « howiltrer 
brigede and an engineer be slion, joined battle with the 
enemy near the Byelorussian village of Lenino. in this en- 
gegement the Polish officers and men demonstrated coure- 
ge, fortitude and heroism. Soviet Orders and medais were 


awarded to 239 of them end two — Captain W. Wysotski 
and Private A. Krzywon (posthumously) — were ewarded 
the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 

in August 1943 the 'st Polish Corps began forming and 
in the following spring the !st Polish Army, under gene- 
ral Sigmund Gerling, was formed. Side by side with the 
Soviet forces its units valiantly fought the enemy on the 
approaches to Waersew and took pert in other offensive 
operations. The 2nd Polish Army under general Kero! 
Swercriewski, which was formed at the end of 1944, was 
incorporated into the 2nd Ukrainian Front and took pert in 
the Berlin and Prague operetions. 

The feats of arms of the Polish troops were repestediy 
noted in orders of the Supreme Commander-in-Chie. 
Twenty-nine Polish units end formations were decorated 
vith the Soviet Orders. Friendship of the Soviet and Po- 
uth officers and men, born on the battlefields, became 
e rellable foundation of the subsequent comradeshiy in- 
arms of the Soviet and Po'ish Armies. 

in the autumn of 1943, on the initiative of the Romanian 
anti-fascists residing in the USSR, @ volunteer infentry di- 
vision semed after Tudor Viedimirescu begen to form. 


Cc 
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The Soviet Government bore the whole cost of equip. 
ping end arming this division and assigned @ group of So. 
viet officers to assist in forming and training it, In Apri! 
1944 it was incorporated into the 2nd Ukrainian Front. |! 
took part in he «t'y-Kishiney and other operations o! 
the Sovie: Aimy The 2nd Infantry Division, consisting of 
volunteers among ihe Romanian prisoners of war, was 
formed in the spring of 1945. 't too was fully equipped 
with Soviet weapons und equipment. Owing to the de- 
feat of nazi Germany it could not | ke part in battles 
but pleyed « big role in the formation and shaping o! « 
new Romanian army. After the anti-lascist revolt in Rome- 
nia on August 23, 1944, troops of the Ist and 4th Rome- 
man Armies and the 4th independent Corps fought side 
by side with the Soviet Army. They took pert in the fina! 
liberation of their country and « number of areas in 
Mungery end Crechosiovekia. The Tudor Viedimirescu 0i- 
vision wes ewarded the Order of the Red Benner. 

it was in the fire of partisan warlare, which spread ail 
over the territory of monarchist Buigeria, thet the Buige- 
rian People’s Army began fo take shape. After nazi Ger- 
many's treacherous atieck on the Soviet Union on june 
22, 1941, partisan groups and detachments began to be 
formed in the country under the guidance of the Buige- 
rian Workers’ Party. in 1943 the People’s Liberation 
Insurrectional Army wes formed on the basis of numerous 
partisan forces. The entry of the Soviet forces into Bu'- 
gerian territory on September 8, 1944, served as @ signa! 
for @ general insurrection. After its victory, the govern- 
ment of the Bulgarian Fatheriend Front declared war on 
nazi Germary *nd operationally subordinated the Bulge- 
rian Army to the 3rd Ukrainian Front. 

Bulgerien troops fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
Soviet end Yugosiev forces to liberate Eastern Yugos!a- 
vie, Mungery end Austria from the nazi inveders. They 
took pert in the Belgrade, Balaton and Vienne offensive 
operations of the Soviet Army, demonstrating courege and 
heroism. 480 Bulgarien men and officers were decorated 
with Soviet Orders and medals. The comradeship-in-arm: 
of the Soviet and Bulgerian officers and men was forged 
end strengthened in joint actions against the nari Wehr- 
mecht. 

During the wer years all-rounc assistance wes renderec 
to the Yugosiev people who fought for their liberation 
from 1941. The USSR supplied the Yugoslav People's Li- 
beration Army with weepons, equipment and military spe- 
cialists. An infantry and @ tank brigade provided with So- 
viet military weapons and equipment were formed on 
Soviet territory. Im the autumn of 1944, at the request ot 
the Yugoslevs, Soviet forces entered the country to assist 
in driving out the nazi invaders. From then on the Yugo. 
slav forces fought the enemy in close cooperation with the 
Soviet Army. Jointly with the forces of the 3rd Ukraine 





From they liberated Exstern Vugosiavia and Belgrade ine 
capital of the country, and took part in the Baleton opere- 
tion in Mungery. 

Patriots led by the Mungerian Communist Party fought 
with arms in hand against hitlerite Germany and the 
‘ascist regime in Mungery. After the rout of the nazi forces 
in Stalingrad, many soldiers of the 2nd Hungarian Army 
asked the Soviet Command to send them to Soviet mili- 
tary units or partisan detachments to light the German 
and Hungarian fascists, By the end of 1943 hundreds of 
Hungarians were fighting in the partisan detachments and 
formations. At the request of the Central Committee of 
the Hungerian Communist Party Muogerian personnel were 
trained in the Soviet, Union for the task of organising the 
partisan movement in the enemy reer. 

With the spread of military operations in Hungary, 
Hungarian soldiers begen more frequently to cross over 
io the sde of the Soviet Army. Up to 20 companies of 
Hungerian volunteers fought valiantly side by side with 
the Soviet forces in the battles to liberate Budapest, for 
the freedom of their country. Soon these companies were 
united into the Bude Voiunteer Regiment. The |st Hunge- 
rian Railway Division greatiy assisted the Soviet forces 
in restoring the communications destroyed by the hitle- 
rites. 

The comradeship-in-arms of the fraternal armies grew 
stronger and was tempered in fighting side by side on the 
battlefields. in the course of the struggle against fascism 
the people's armies of most of the central and south- 
eastern countries were born. The military units and forma- 
tions, ated with the help of the USSR, pleyed an im- 
portant role in forming and shaping these armies. 
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Twenty-nine divisions, 31 brigades and other units and 
subunits were formed in the Soviet Union. Soviet officer. 
instructors played @ considerable role in improving their 
fighting efficiency and training the personne! The Sovier 
Union transierred to the new people's armies 960 thou- 
sane rifles, carbines and submachine guns, 40.627 macn- 
n@ uns, 16,502 guns and mortars, 1,124 tanks and seil- 
propelled guns, 2,346 aircraft and much other military 
equip nent and weaponry. 

The experience of the comradeship-in-arms of the fra- 
ternal peoples and armies gained during the Second World 
War contlirmed the enormous significance of the ideas of 
proletarian internationalism, the important role they played 
in repuising the onslaught of imperialism. The Commu- 
nist and Workers’ parties were the guiding and directing 
force in moulding end strengthening that comradeship-in- 
arms. Communist-internationalists in the various units and 
formations, united them and showed exemples of courage 
and heroism in fighting for the liberation of the countries 
under the yoke of fascism. 

The traditions of fraternal friendship, born in the Second 
World Wer, are sacrediy preserved and developed oy 
the officers and men of the Warsaw Treety countries. 
Lenin's words about the close military unity of forces 
fighting against imperialism are topical as never before. 
"We consider,” Comrade L. |, Brezhnev emphasised, “'to- 
day too, these words as a sacred legacy to ai! detachments 
of the socialist front fighting imperialism in the Lenin way. 
Bearing these words in mind, we shall exert all efforts to 
make the Warsaw Treaty Organisation, the military alliance 
of the socialist countries, more powerful and to : ‘reng- 
then their joint defences.” 
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ARMED FORCES 


PRINCIPLES OF SOVIET MILITARY ORGANIZATION 
Moscow SOVIET MII, [TARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp 15-17 


lArticle by Maj Gen V, Novikov [and] Col N. Kuznetsov, Cand. Sc. (Law): "Leninist 
Principles of Soviet Military Construction”) 


(Text) 

The socio-political princ of Soviet military it was V. |. Lenin who worked out the principle 
cansaten’” eden fo alty wih how deen of the Armed Forces development on a perme- 
ae > Ge oe ? ae nent and reguler service basis. Subsequently it 
ples, which are described in article, express was developed by the Communist Party in reso- 
the specific character of the Armed Forces’ acti- lutions adopted according to the concrete con- 
vities in the military field, their peculiarity and na-_— ditions in which the new society was being built 
ture as a state body, specially founded to safe- and to the international situation. Its essence is 
guard the socialist gains, the peaceful labour of that the entire military system of the state was 
Soviet people, the sovereignty and territorial in- oh Ge 6 ai oe 
tegrity of the c ; : constant degree of readiness 

The organisational principles include principles for combat and the necessary number 
of the orgenisation of cadres in the Armed For- of trained men in the reserve 
ces, centralisation, one-man command, conscien- The service principle is the basis of the 
tious military discipline and maintenance of cons- = entire = system of the Soviet state. Its ne- 


tant combat readiness. 


circles are constantly intensifying the international 
cialist type. situation and piling armaments, the reguler 
conden cagutidiek fl Gn Sextet Avand fesens 
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command, political, administrative 


One-man command is the most expedient me. 
A 
hy = 
in the 
vet Armed 
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and rapid changes of situation in modern war and is applied only in conjunction with the me- 
lare eeeneny cee the role of a commander = thed of persuasion, 


and military in the guidance of the Armed The content, general features and characteris. 
Forces. tie peculiarities of Soviet military discipline are 

The specitic feature of military and «laid down in the Disc Regulations of the 
administration is also expressed in disci Armed Forces of the USSR, are closely con: 
pline, which is based, first of all, on the aware nected and are one with socialist ity, Pointing 
nets of every serviceman of the to ule = to the importance of law discipline in creat- 


and 
Hil his military duty in the interests of all peo- = ing and strengthening an army, Lenin placed them 
ple and of saleguar the gains of socialism, both on 
wiltery a oY towed ta built on > .. ae 
it on conse 
deal con 


and 

onsciousness of the personnel. He = discipline in it in every way.” 
Discipline and socialist in the Soviet 
"The Red Army established unprecedentediy Armed Forces are first of all, by the 
firm discipline—not by means of the lash, but tenor of life itsell, by the ve material pre- 
based on the intelligence, loyalty and devotion requisites, characteristic of Soviet state and 
of the workers end peasants themselves.” social structure. All the Soviet i 
The mutual relations of superiors and subordi- bodies and officials are in streng- 
nates, seniors and juniors in the Soviet Army are thening. In conditions of the Armed Forces com- 


principles, the Soviet Armed Forces to repulse aggression 
The socio-political content of Soviet military bdan otaubtaie bs, the work 
discipline is constantly enriched. The fol- oy po ty ey Wis 
lowing processes, the dynamic de- existence of a war threat emanating from 
velopment of socialism, are in ih chan- imperialist states. Lenin stressed the 
ges in the social structure of society, overcom- exceptional importance of , he stres- 
ing of the social and class differences between sed the necessity to be on the alert for enemy 
manuel and mental workers and development of 
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permit themselves to deviate from the order 
tablished in the Armed Forces. A military 
without which life of any army cannot 
gined, in itself already contains an ele 
coercion. But in a socialist army the commender's tery 
order answers the interests of both the common more then 
cause and of the individual servicemen. The sol- been serv 
diers submit to the order c , soc 
ing thet it is a law and must be fulfilled impli- of severe trials, the period of foreign intervent on 
citly, exactly and in time. and Civil War, the time of the Great Patriotic War, 
Unlike imperiolist armies, where coercion «i the Soviet Armed Forces gained brill ant victories 
the principal method used to meintain military dis- because they were built, trained and brought up 
cipline, in the armies of socialist countries coer-, on the basis of Lenin's principles of military cons- 
con serves as a subsidiary method of education! | truction. 
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ARMED FORCES 


RIGHTS OF SERVICEMEN DEFINED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 27-29 


"Pully-Pledged Citizen") 


lArticle by Col L, Fedorov [Fyodorov]) ; 


(Text) 
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ARMED FORCES 


POLITICAL, MILITARY LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 29-31 


lArcicle by N. Gusev: "Unity of Political and Military Leadership") 


(Texe | 
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events and to see th 


in perspe tive. Comman- 
ders and political workers make persistent ellorts 
to acquire the Leninist style of work, which is 
system of the most rational logically interconnect- 
ed methods for — the various tasks in the 


combat training and education of the lor- 


Soviet officers have always been distinguished 
lor their communist consciousness and profound 
knowledge of Marxist-Leninist theory, They ere 
firmly convinced of the soundness of the ideology 
and policy of the CPSU and fully imple- 
ment its ideas and directives, Gui by Marxism 
Leninism in their work, Soviet officers develop in 
the men o sense of esponsibility for the building 
and defence of communism, devotion to the in- 
terest: of the Party and people and an attitude of 
irreconcilability in the struggle ageinst bourgeois 


“ach 
ogice! devotion and Party principledness 


help commanders and politicel w to reveal 
the in the training and educetion 
of servicemen, to strengthen discipline, to elimi- 
nate and indu e in combat 


training, to eppraise objectively the stete of af- 
fairs in @ subunit, to combat conceit and com- 
plecency. in keeping with Lenin's behests the 
CPSU requires thet military personne! should dis- 
play a critical approach to developments, respond 
to criticism in the Party spirit and take timely mea- 
sures to remove shortcomings. 

To ensure the defence of the Homeland the 
command personne! meticulously implement the 
requirements of Soviet jews, the Oath of Allegi- 
ance, military regulations, menuals, instructions 
and orders, and cultivate in units and on ships 
order and firm military discipline in conformity 
with the regulations. 

In training and educating their subordinates ond 
in presenting high requirements to them the com- 
mander sees to it thet every soldier and seaman 
acquires skill in his speciality and becomes physi- 
cally strong and courageous, capable of carrying 
out his duty in defence of his socialist Homeland. 


The lations ul tie Armed Forces obili 
commer and superiors to teke « 
approech to the needs of their subordinates, 


to look after their comfort, to meet their materia! 
and cultural requirements. A commander's exec- 
tingness should be combined with respect for the 
personal dignity of the men. 

The duties of @ Soviet officer are diverse. He 
will only be able to cope with them if he is effi- 
cent, and exhibits e concrete and purposeful at- 
titude towards his work. Efficiency and orgenise- 
tion help secure the aims set with the least ex- 
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rade L. |. 


"A leader is always in the public 
must show that he is 
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ARMED FORCES 


DIVER TRAINING DESCRIBED 


Mowcow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 34-35 


egtiote, under the heading "Heroism, Courage, Gallantry", by Maj N. Bubelev: 


"Divers" 


Lvext] 


been under water, bul to no eval. 
Now it is Chernov's turn. 
spite of the swift current and poor 
visibility he forges ahead, inspect- 
ing the river bed attentively. Sud- 
denly his leet plunge into tome- 


thing soft. 


it is @ silt-filled hollow. The pile 
driver may well be hidden there 
Walking « little farther, 
discerns « large metallic object helf 
covered with silt. He gives the sig- 
nal for the wire rope. The rest is 
just a metter of prectice. 

Some time later Gennedy Cher- 
nov distinguished himself egein 
by fulfilling one end « heli norms 
in making lenes through under- 
water mine fields. For his skilful 
actions he was commended by the 


commander 
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Emerging from the bog Sidenko 
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he could not get to the specially 
prepared exit. But Viedimir did not 
lose his head. His vert experience 
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oeceuse the get mixture wes escep- 
ing from the heimet veive. 

True enough, the left velve was 
loose in its socket. Sergeant Cher- 
nov corrected the defect and Khe- 
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riteney dived agein, This time no 
bubbler came to the surlece. 


When hie leet touched the bor 
tom, the diver looked around. The 
tignel cable was lree and there were 
NO extraneous object: in the way 
Me reported his readiness to carry 
on. 


Sidenko ordered Chernev to a- 
rect the diver siraight ahead, Khe. 
riteney undertiond the signal and 
executed the command correctiy 
Then he wes ordered to move to 
the right, then to the left, 

The servicemen wat eso precise 
in bis actions when ordered to sur: 
lace. Errors are intolerable in sur 
lacing, beceuse in rising from grea! 
depths « diver may sustain @ be- 
rotreume. 


On rece ving the commend Khe. 
riteney felt for the valve on the 
compressed ei, cylinder and turned 
clockwise, A «special chamber 
raised the diver to the surface. 
The surfacing wes performed cor- 
rectly, 


The training went on. The divers 


Submerging end moving unde: 
water involve great moral and ply: 
sicel strain. But whetewer the dif/:- 
culties, the diver must never give 
way. After all, it's his job 














"For Better Combat 


y Col Yu, Demyanenko, Cand. Sc, (Pedadogy) 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVLEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 61-62 


PHYSICAL TRALNING METHODS 


ARMED FORCES 


[Article b 
Training") 
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The shorter servicemen's period for skills, endurance, prompiness, 








c! training in their military specie strength end edroit tent 
their professional motor skills, the 
pering soldiers to perform specific 
more important the initiel physical ections at tactical and firing trein- 
training periods the commanders end, physical training Instructors 
can constently match servicemen’s must be ewere whieh Wel 
physical training standards and of subunits ere most — ~~ 
professional skills ere eiso consoli- plen physical training eccordi 
dated by numerous repetitions “aly 
With short training periods short A subunit was to perform « long 
comings in the development of pty- march on intantry fighting vehicles. 
chological and physiological queli- Experience shows that this kind of 
ties, which ere closely connected combat ectivity imposes increased 
with physicel quelities, may deley strains on servicemen’s vestibular ap- 
the process of mastering one’s spe- as On the eve of the march, 
contrery ng @ physical training lesson, 
Sp i_,t -¥ the eubunlt commenter checked the 
The 1978 Manual of Physical Trein- ap Gu Gale & 
roed sickness. Such simple exercises 
ing in the Soviet Army end Navy 
stipulates thet physical training must @s numerous forwerd rolls and turns 
be included in the plens of the revesled which servicemen hed 
other combet training subjects. poorly weined vestibuler eppere- 
Previously it happened, for exam- tus. Special physical exercises help- 
ple, that grenede throwing wes ed them to get ready for the exer- 
planned to be carried out at physi- cise in good time 
cal training lessons only efter the We could cite other examples of 
soldiers hed elready prectised it competent physica! training plenn- 
during fire training, wherees the ed with due consideration for tec- 
more reasonable. water berriers and in other condi- 
tions. Experience shows thet if 
comprehensive approach to | 
oun presupposes = = Physical treining lessons teke into 
connection of all combat training aon i ob ama 
subjects as regerds both contents '. wi- 
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ALR FORCES 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTION METHODS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp 41-42 


lArticle by Col N, Debda, Cand. Sc, (Military), Military Pilot-Instructor lst 


Class: “Instructor's Skill in Method") 


(text) 

iati ipment is being continually im- 
A cannt od renewed. New machines, planes 
and helicopters, are coming into service. This ne- 
turally enhances the role of flight instructors deal- 


ing directly with pilot training. 


An instructor must have a sound knowledge of 
and the theory of military aviation, 
possess high flying skill, be proficient in aircraft 
piloting and their combat use and have an excel- 
lent knowledge of tactics. An —— work is 
an art requiring great professional skill based on 
creative spirit, deep knowledge, rich experience 
and proficiency in the method of training pilots 
both on the ground and in the air. 


Teaching pilots to fly various types of aircraft 
in the various categories of aviation has its own 
specifics and final goals. It demands of the ins- 


tructor a strictly individual approach to every 
trainee. 

As is known, the mastery of any pilot, the more 
so of a fighter pilot, depends on his flying tech- 
nique. ore, the instructor's primary task is 
to develop in young pilots skills and habits which 
will enable him to contro! the fighter piane both 
by day and by night any meteorological and 
air situation and with the minimum of physical, 
moral-psychological and nervous strain. However, 
the ‘astructor concentrates only on working up 
‘lying technique, he mey fail to cultivate in his 

naee ; es as circumspecticn and the 
ability to distr bute his attention properly. This 
may affect the fulfilment of combat training mis- 
s:ons. 


; 
“ce: “uu? se 


The following instance from flying practice can 
illustrate this. An experienced instructor and flight 
commander had trained a young pilot to fly in 





at this training stage. It dec therefore, 
thet during he next check Hight to tho sone’ eh 


During the take-off and climb the pilot opera’. 
ed confidently. Quickly gaining speed the air- 
craft disappeared in the direction of the flying 
zone. The squadron commander closely watchec 
the pilot's actions. As an insi.uctor he was worri- 
ed by the fact that after their take-off the pilot’: 
eyes always remained glued to the instruments 
and the horizon. 

It occurred to him that the trainee was totally 
concentrating on irreproachable piloting. The 
was probably how he had lulled the instructor's 
vigilance and mis'ed the flight commander as tc 
his real training level? 

The instructor decided to complicate the flic! 
by introducing narratives. First, he “put out of 
order” the automatic direction finder in the nos. 
cabin, then the gyrohorizon. However, absorve - 
by his piloting, the trainee failed to notice this. 
Whenever the flight conditions were changed by 





introducing New deviations, the pilot tailed to es 
timate the situation in time or to foresee his fue 
ture actions. This led to new ueviations from nor 
mal piloting and again the pilot showed his poor 
response and uncertainty in eliminating them, 
Alter the pilot hed carried out his 
the flying tone and reported to the {| 
olficer, he was specilied the 
level and reversed his course, When 
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their trainees on mastering flying technique at the 
expense of other important components of « 


flight. 
ie eeeees Qetees te 0 te © 
further improve the flight instructor's skill in me- 


to carry out extra check and demonstration 
flights to improve his spatial orientation and pilo- 
ting in critical conditions and to correct common 
mistakes. 

The efficiency of flight training methods is bas- 
ed on such fundamentals as the cause-and-effect 
analysis of successes and search for the couse of 
mistakes and defects in the training of pilots and 
improvement of instructors’ methodological skill, 
generalisation and drawing up of statistics con- 
cerning flight stages (elements), categories of 
flying personnel, types of aircraft and air situa- 
tions. The results thus obtained and the exper- 
ence accumulated make | possible to take mee- 
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sures lor improving flight training methods and 
ensuring flight selety both for the current period 
and lor the juture. 

The analysis and appraisal of « flight are 
perhaps the most important and intricate element 
of the instructor's methodological skill, For exam- 
ple, —- should a postflight critique begin 
” 

When the instructor is analysing the flight carri- 
ed out by an experienced pilot who has already 
mastered the specilied exercise, he may point 
out his mistakes (if any) at the beginning of 
the critique. When doing this the instructor must 
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ALR FORCES 


MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp 45-46 


lArticle, under the heading "Specialist's Tips", by Le Col V. Gorlov: 


Oxygen Equipment") 


[Text] 


IRCRAFT OXYGEN equipment consists of an oxygen 
supply system and « high-eltitude outfit, itt purpose 

is to ensure normal breathing under excestive pressure. 
The oxygen supply tysiem inciudes three lines for un- 


both tor individuel end collective use it is of smple de- 
sign and does not need much care when in operation. 
The interrupted oxygen supply line is used only when in 
haling. Care must be taken to keep this line airtight. To 
this end. when this line ic in operation, i it necessary to 
check regularly the condition of its detachable connection: 
end vaives including oxygen pressure reducing valves The 
combined oxygen tupply iine can replece either of the 
other two lines should | be necestery in flight. 

The operation of the oxygen supply system hes its spe- 
cities determined by the high chemical activity of oxygen 
which, in certain conditions, may become inflemmabie 
and explosive. When in contect with pure oxygen minere! 
and orgenic oils ere sell-igniting. it is therefore strictly 
forbidden to use oily cotton waste or dirty tools when 
operating the oxygen suoply system. 

it is alo ecessery fo observe precautions when haend- 
ling quid oxygen. Porous meterels impregnated with 
lqued oxygen become iable fo explode especially when 
they are subjected to blows or shaking. Boiling ot —183°C. 
hquid oxygen cen injure the tkin of the human body by 
cold if it comes in contact with any pert of the body. 
Measures must be teker to exclude the possibility of ec- 
cidental sperts close to pertonne! handling liquid oxygen. 
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Herder, «hedvied maintenance operations envisage 
checking the airfighiness of the low-prenure champer, 
‘he pressure in the tension device of the oresturived suit 
depending on the degree of excessive presmure in the 
partal-pressure helmet, the static parameters of the oxygen 
pressure reducing valves and also of the velves of the 
Onygen supply system, 

During @ totel inspection whieh usually takes place 
site sehedvied maintenance the resistence of the oxygen 
veil fe nhaling 1s measured 


During preliminery [light preparation external inspec- 
hon i§ carried out fo check the condition of the high: 
altitude outfit end the operation of ail its components. 
Dirty pieces are washed with water and an aikeli-iree 
soap 

Belore each flight the crew must check the adjustment 
and serviceability of the high-eltitude outlit and the 
condition of the oxygen supely system, For this they 
proceed as follows: check the quentity of liquid end gas 
oxygen by instruments, make sure thet the section of the 
high pressure system between the pressure geuge cock 
and the oxygen unit is airtight and check that the oxygen 
mask fits the face closely under both rarefaction end ex- 
cestive pressure. The oxygen mask is airtight if i makes 
(| impossible for @ perton wearing it to inhale with the 
corrugeted hove premed. Then, with the mask on. exces- 
tive pressure is built up in the oxygen unit, The mask 


‘s considered airtight if no oxygen leeks through its ob- 
turator 


The oxygen reserve of the perechule oxygen set 6 

checked with @ pressure geuge At an embient tempere- 
ture of 15-20°C its pressure must be 150 atm. Then the 
perechute oxygen set is plecec in the taschengurt end 
its automatic activetion cable pin is locked. 

When checking the condition of the high-elfitude out- 
it end sete intended for use under excessive pressure 
one should remember thet « pressurised suit must be test- 
ed by specialists dealing with high-eltitude equipment. 
When in the cabin, the pilot connects the oxygen hose. 
mekes sure thet the pressurised suit is properly edjusted, 
checks the tightness end reliability of the tension device 
and the serviceability of the oxygen supply system under 
@xcettive pressure. 
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During @ high-eltitude flight the crew must carefully 
watch the eperetion of the oxygen supply system By ifm 


lines, the oxygen pressure drops suddenly in @ line, 
it ls necessary to change over immediately to the use of 
6 parachute oxygen sel 

Watching the operation of the oxygen indicator of the 
interrupted end combined oxygen supply lines the priot 
care that his breathing in and out coincides in 
the appropriete movements of the indicetor 
@ cabin eititude of O-2 km the indicator tegs 
with sulficient precision because the pilot 
neglect this requirement because he can 
cabin air supplied by the eutomining unit. 


en airman to 
shovid open 


The pilot must be well aware that || the cabin loses its 
pressurisation at @ cabin altitude over 12 km, the ouild- 
up of pressure in the oxygen mask or pertial-pressure 
helmet is somewhat deleyed compered to the pressure 
created for the initiel expelling of expending gases from 
the pilot's lungs end pertiel-pressure heimet. 

in case of cabin depressurisation the time one can 
remain at @ cabin altitude more then '2 km is limited. 
The aporopriate time of exposure and the altitude to which 
the pilot should descend are ipecified in the = instruc- 
tions for flying personnel, 
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GROUND FORCES 


MOTORIZED RIFLE BATTALION TRALNING 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp 24-26 


lArticle, under the heading "Combat Training", by Col V. Kotikov: "Attack from 
March Column") 


(text) Before passing over to the offensive from a march, the troops disperse in 
the indicated areas at a certain distance from the front line and then, having 
completed all necessary preparations in the set time, begin to advance towards 
the enemy defences, At first they advance in columns and then deploy into pre- 
battle or battle formation and attack the enemy, 


Frequently a Mts inf Bn in the departure area is disposed by cc panies along the 
route of movement or on roads and cuttings adjoining it in a formation ensuring 
a rapid and organised advance, 


The battalion OO indicates the places for his companies and attached subunits, 
organises air observation and determines the method of firing at an air enemy, 
gives instructions and maintenance of combat vehicles, preparation of weapons and 
personnel for the forthcoming battle, and replenishment of supplies. He organises 
the offensive secretly, in a short time and, as a rule, om the terrain. The 
organisation and character of the enemy defences and also the terrain in the direc- 
tion of the offensive to the mission limit of advance is thoroughly studied on the 
mp. 


On-the-spot reconnaissance is carried out with company commander’ and commanders 
of attached (supporting) subunits. During the reconnaissance they study the eneay 
defences in the direction of the offensive and on the flanks, the layout of the 
FEBA, location of strong points, fire weapons and obstacles and also the instal- 
lations to be destroyed by the weapons of the senior commander, The battalion 00 
also defines on the spot the direction in which the main effort will be concen- 
trated, the combat formation of the battalion, combat missions for companies and 
attached subunits, how to neutralise and destroy enemy weapons, particularly anti- 
tank ones, observation posts and other targets by fire of the artillery and tanks 
detailed for direct fire and also by fire of the artillery attached to the batal- 
lion; points out where and how many lanes must be cleared through obstacles; 
studies the route of advance to the assault position, deployment lines and for an 
attack on foot determines where the subunits will dismount, and what use will be 
made of fire by infantry fighting vehicles and armoured personnel carriers, 
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In the depth of the defences the enemy moat frequently offers resietance in 
separate strong points, Therefore the attacking subunits make a broad manoeuvre 
with manpower and equipment and daringly approach the enemy flanks and rear, 
The subunits advance, as a rule, on infantry fighting vehicles or APCs, They 
mount into vehicles immediately after the enemy ceases organised resitance, 


When fighting in the depth of the enemy defences, it is very important to exploit 
the results of fire blows as soon as possible. For this purpose the subunits 
direct their main effort at capturing the areas at which the blows were delivered, 
During the battle all must keep pace with the advanced subunits, 


The subunits capture the enemy strong points on the move, advancing towards them 
under cover of artillery, mortar, tank fire and fire of infantry fighting vehicles, 
armoured personnel carriers and emall arms and making use of the camouflage 
possibilities of the terrain, 


On difficult ground for tanks and also in case of slashings and road blocks the 
advancing motorised infantry subunits can pass the tanks. As these sectors are 
negotiated, the tanks again precede the motorised infantry subunits and continue 
the offensive, 


To press home the attack (usually after fulfillment of the initial mission) the 
battalion 0O commits to action the second echelon (reserve), which advances on 
infantry fighting vehicles or APCs in prebattle formation at up to 2 km from the 
first echelon companies. With the commitment to action of the second echelon 
(reserve) the battalion CO reconstitutes the reserve, 


During the offensive enemy counterattacks are most likely. Counterattacks by 
small enemy forces are repulsed by fire on the move. Counterattacks by large 
enemy forces are beaten off by concentrated fire of all forces from stationary 
positions, Having detected the advancing enemy, the battalion CO takes a decision 
to repulse the counterattack and assigns missions to subordimte subunits, To 
beat off counterattacks successfully, tanks and infantry fighting vehicles or APCs 
take up fire positions behind the nearest cover, the personnel of the motorised 
infantry subunits dismount and take up positions ensuring advantageous conditions 
for destroying the enemy and cooperating with the tanks. The counterattack 
having been beaten off, the battalion's subunits resume the offensive, 


When the enemy starts retreating the subunits immediately pass cver to pursuit, 
the battalion CO specifies the mission for a fighting reconnaissance or sends 
additional reconnaissance and assigns missions to subunits for pursuit. He 
reports his decision to begin pursuit to the regimental commander, 
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GROUND FORCES 


MOTORIZED INFANTRY HELTBORNE EXERCISE 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp 27-29 


lArticle, under the heading "Combat Training", by Col Yu. Chernyshov: "Tactical 


Airborne Landing") 


{Text} 


MOTORISED INFANTRY subunit undee tt 
chosen for a tactical airborne it is 
airlitted by helicopters to the enemy rear where 
it carries out its combet mission in close coope- 
ration with the forces advancing from the front. 
Thanks to the high level of their firepower and 
manoeuvrability, tactical airborne forces may be 
assigned the following missions: 
= and holding important enemy ins- 
tailations (bri fords, passes), areas, sectors 


and bri located in the depth of the 
pny - my 

— capturing and destroying powerful enemy 
weepons, 
_ Ising enemy counterattacks in coope- 
ee eS ae eee from the 
ont; 


— capturing and holding adventageous lines 
(areas, ) to ensure the | of 
ious and the advance of friendly 


troops along the seacoast; 

—< ng and destroying enemy control 
posts, electronic devices and logistic installations 
in order to disrupt his logistics. 

To cope with its task the airborne force usually 
has to ‘ulfil immediate and subsequent missions. 
The former consists in destroying the enemy, cap- 
turing and destroying ied installations and 
the latter in holding the captured objective until 
the arrival of the forces advancing from the front 
or delivering @ blow in the direction of their ad- 
vance and sometimes capturing e new objective 
(line). 
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for the helicopters to land unobserved and avoid 
being destroyed by artillery fire or tactical mis- 
siles. 

Preparations for the landing begin with the ap- 
propriate operations order. They include: taking 
the decision to perform a landing, setting mis- 
sions to the subunit commanders, organising coo- 
peration between the airborne force and the sub- 
units advancing from the front, providing the 
personne! with all that is , arrival in the 
departure area, organisation cooperation, 
troop control, boarding the helicopters and land- 
ing. Besides, the Bn CO joi with the helicop- 
ter subunit commander specifies the manpower 
and combat equipment for each helicopter, desig- 
nates helicopter sites and routes of advance to 


them, the order of boarding the helicopters and 
loading the weapons and combat equipment. 
Alter the Bn CO has specified his combet mis- 
sion and estirnated the situation he takes a deci- 
sion on the map. in his decision he specifies the 
concept of the operation (which forces 
ere to be destroyed and how, the objectives 
areas to be captured or destroyed including 


to be performed). He also sets missions to the 
subunits indicating procedures for cooperation 
and organising troop control. 
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decision the Bn CO gives a 
ises cooperation, combat 


; 


and objectives to be neutralised 
commanders’ forces, combat mis- 
set to the companies, artillery and other fire 
to destroy and neutralise the enemy, 
the mission assi to the reserve. Besi- 
every subunit is i of the helicopter 
number, the departure area and the time at which 
the airborne force must arri:'s there and also the 


Cooperation is established according to the 
missions to be performed and also for the period 
of taking up positions in the area, 

the helicopters and landing. In organi- 
sing cooperation the commander acquaints his 
subordinetes with the missions set both to the 
forces advancing from the front and to the sup- 
porting aviation and artillery, specifies assembly 
areas and how to protect them against ground 
sir attacks, informs the airborne force of the 
and methods of fulfilling its combat mis- 
ions both independently and in cooperation with 
forces advancing from the front, and also of 
indication and warning signals. 


3? 





in the case of night operations the Bn CO ad 
ditionally specifies the rules for using illumination 
means and night vision devices, and = indicates 
identification signs. 

Practice shows that an airborne force should 
prepare for a landing in the shortest possible 
time. Therefore, simultaneously with organising 
military operations the Bn CO and his staff must 
train the personnel in landing and airlifting their 
weapons and combat equipment, 


The landing procedure inciudes helicopters: 
takeoff, flying and any the airborne force in 
the enemy rear. When in flight the airborne force 
is protected by the supporting aviation and artil- 
lery, the former providing protection in flight and 
in the landing area and the latter destroying 
enemy AA weapons from temporary positions 
located close to the forward edge. 

The airborne force must be highly active and 
manoeuvrable in action, take the enemy by sur- 
prise, and show resolve and daring. Depending 
on the situation and the mission assigned the 
airborne forces can engage either in offensive’ 
or defensive encounters. After its landing in the 
enemy rear the airborne force generally assumes 
the sive. Having seized the specified objec- 
tive (line) it holds it till the arrival of the forces 
advancing from the front. 

Here is an instance to illustrate the airborne 
force's actions in the enemy rear. A Mts Inf 
under Captain Makarov was set the mission 
land in the “enemy” rear, capture a road juncti 
and a bridge over a water barrier (see Sketch) 
According to the Bn CO's decision teken 
with the helicopter subunit commander, the Mi 
helicopters carrying the infantrymen were 
first to take off, their mission being to seize 
bridge and the road junction. They were follo 
ed by the Mi-6 helicopters carrying weapons 
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combat equipment, The machines tiew at lo 
titude. To deliver a surprise attack, the battello 
lavded behind a wooded hill, i.e. at @ certain di 
— ow the objectives to be captured. 
mmediately after landing the commander se 
out @ recce party in the direction of the specifi 
ovjectives. Having detected an “enemy” co 
pany taking up positions near the road junctio 
and up to @ battalion 12 km away in Zakherovo 
he decided to strike at the defending compan 
in the front and on the tlank with two companie 





In accordance with the Bn CO's deci 
airborne force to advance AF 


suit ot sncheered 
prise ks to the artil 
port. After the road junction ond an 
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GROUND FORCES 


PLANNING, 


CONDUCTING TACTLCAL EXERCISES 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp 34-35 


lArticle, under the heading "Combat Training", by Col A, Akimov: 


Exercise with Field Firing") 


(Text) 


A tactical exercise with field firing may 
or bilateral. In the first case fire is delivered 


z 
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: 
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from the officials present et an ordinery exercise, « 
situation officer and e fire umpire are eppointed. 
is delivered by artillery or mortar subunits, 
group (groups) is provided and operetors, simulators 
signaimen ere appointed for target designation 
simuletion. A duty cordon is deteiied to ensure 
firing. 

Preparetion for @ tactical exercise with field firing ( 
for one without it) sterts with specifying the initiel 
This is followed by working out the plen of the 
cise (generally on the map). Unlike the plen of 
exercises, it indicates which subunits are taking pert i 
field firing, ammunition consumption rates, firing 
the enemy grouping and nature of his combet actions, the 
main direction of the firing and rate of opening and ceas- 
ing fire. All these date form the basis for working out the 
target \eyout (see Sketch). 

Producing the terget leyout is a most importent espect 
of prepering for and conducting e tectical exercise with 
field firing. 1t is worked out teking due account of the 
tecticel concept, the orgenisetic» end neture of combet 
operations of the simuleted enemy, the menpower end 
equipment allotted for the field firing, the subunit com- 
manders’ likely decisions end reel actions. 

The target leyout must enable subunit commanders to 
ecquire firm practical skills in organising end conducting 
reconnaissance, in evaluating and selecting targets, types 
of weapons and firing methods, in assigning firing mis- 
sions, in observing the results of the firing and in fire 
edjustment. 
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ing through the “enemy” defences from march column 
the layout shows @ motorised infantry platoon of |..e com 
peny holding defences on the forward edge, and « strong 
point up to platoon strength of this company's second 
echelon. Simuleted in the depth of the defences is the ple 
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laen strong pomt of the second echelon company of the 
battalion, and also the line from which the counteratiea 
of the reserve is simulated, Besides, it is practicable to in 
dicate one or two withdrawing groups, preferably behind 
the company strong point on the forward edge. 

Calculating the required number of targets ls also of 
considerable importance. in making the calculation, ac: 
count should be taken of the enemy's organisation, hi 
likely losses in preceding betties and during the lire ber 
rage. Besides, the amount of ammunition and the number 
ol firers and types of weapons should also be reckoned 
Al a tactical exercise with field firing, in which @ moto 
rised infantry compeny reiniorced with @ tank platoon 
fakes part, 80-100 targets are normally displayed for 
small arms, 10-12 for tanks, and 5-10 for artillery. 

Here is an example of how the number of targets for 
® reinforced motorised inientry compeny in the offensive 
can be reckoned. The estimate is generally made by areas 
(elements of enemy battle formation) with due considers 
tion for the nature of the combet operations during the 
company offensive. There are three areas in our example: 
the company's platoon strong point on the forward edge, 
the strong point in the depth of this company's defences. 
and the strong point of platoon strength of the battelion’s 
second echelon company. 

A platoon is holding defence in the first area The num 
ber of the enemy troops and fire weapons are calculated 
in accordance with the organisation |f we assume thet 
enemy losses during preceding betties amounted to 20 per 
cent and that he lost another 25 per cent during the 


berrage, the pletoon's defence will be simuleted by appro- 
ximately 27 targets, including 15 soldiers with carbines, § 
machine guns, 3 antitank grenade launchers, 2 APCs and 
2 ATOMs. 

The terget situation is created on the basis of objec- 
tives. One objective may include several targets. One 
target may designete an important objective. A motorised 
infantry section with its armament will constitute an objec- 
tive, Such objectives as tenks, APCs, ATGMs, guns, etc. 
are designated as separate targets. A motorised infantry 
platoon includes three sections, i. e. three objectives, pilus 
APCs, ATGMs and 12.7 mm machine guns — another six 
objectives. Thu, 27 targets may be divided into 9 objec- 
tives, The number of targets for other areas is calculated 
in @ similar manner. Objectives are numbered from right 
to left, from the forward edge to the depth. 

Ammunition is supplied for each type of weapon sepe- 
rately. To determine the necessary amount of ammunition, 
@ special table is drawn up, containing the names and num- 
bers of targets, the number of tergets in each objective, 
type of weapon, firing position, average firing range, 
amount of ammunition for firing at single or all tergets 
of « given objective. On the basis of these date the total 
amount of ammunition for the entire field firing is deter- 
mined. 


The quantity of ammunition is determined on the ba- 
sis of tabulated consumption rates, For instance, to destroy 
@ machine-gun objective designated as 4 single target, 
use is made of @ light machine gun fired irom @ kneeling 
position, the average reege being 250 m, According to 
the table, seven cartridges are required to destroy the gi- 
ven objective. 

Consumption of emmunition 
is determined on the basis of 
Gunnery Course. 

The procedure for target showing is indicated depending 
on the enemy's tactics and commanders’ decisions, Pro- 
ceeding from this, the exercise director determines the 
time for which targets should appear, the number of ap- 
pearances end the intervals between them. Targets are 
usually shown for 1.5-2 times as long as the time allotted 
for training exercises. This is because firing is carried 
out by subunits, and additional time is therefore required 
for detecting and assessing targets, assigning missions, de- 
signating targets, and concentrating fire and shifting it 
from one objective to another. 

The targets ere shown severe! times and long enough to 
enable the men to detect and atteck them, and for com- 
manders to assign missions to their subordinates. During 
the atteck unhit targets are shown uninterruptedly until the 
infantry reech the cease fire line (up to 200 m). Then the 
unhit targets are taken away and displayed again when 
the atteckers heve approached the hand grenade throw- 
ing line. 

The conducting of tactical exercise with field firing 
hed the following specific festures. When subunits app- 
roach the firing line, they ere stopped and given ammu- 
nition. Then the all-clear signal is given. Simultaneously 
the subunit commander specifies the mission and reports 
his decision. After the umpires and the trainees heve re- 
ported their readiness for firing, the exercise director gives 
the command to advance to the firing line. When the sub- 
units have reached this line, signals are given for the 
personnel to load their weapons and stert firing. 

To echieve good results in working up training ques- 
tions, and to make the simulation of combat operations 
as instructive as possible, the trainees must not be inform- 
ed in advance of the location and time of terget appee- 
rance. As showing of targets is effected on the basis of com- 
manders' decisions and subunits’ actions, relevant alter- 
ations should be made during the exercise in the preli- 
minarily planned sequence of target showing. 

When firing, care must be teken to hit the most impor- 
tant targets first. 

During the exercise the exercise director sees to it that 
firing is conducted on officers’ and sergeants’ commands 
with due account for the assigned missions, the number 
of targets detected and fire capabilities of friendly fire 
weepons. Besides, he ensures, personally or through the 
staff or umpires, that the trainees do not fire from shorter 


for artillery and mortars 
the Terrestrial Artillery 





distances and uneuthorised positions, end that the salety 
measures are strictly observed, Should the established frerom y ae 
rule be violated, the cease-fire signal is immediately given. SSeS ee Se See 
The fire umpires must stop the firing without delay and . 
report the situation to the exercise director. 
Field firing ends when subunits reach the cease-lire line. $000 m + 
They stop, unloed their weapons and hend over the un- 
used ammunition to the ammunition supply depot. 
The assistant of the exercise director for the terget 
situation organises @ checkup of the results of the firing 40000-+ 
and reports them to the exercise director, Then the ter- 


rain is cleared of unexploded shells, grenedes and simu- 
lators. 
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GROUND FORCES 


ROLE OF ADVANCED DETACHMENTS 





Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp 36-38 


lArticle, under the heading 
Detachment s"'} 


(Text ] 


N OFFENSIVE in marshy and wooded country 
involves definite difficulties. Numerous stands 
of timber, a dense network of marshes, lakes and 
rivers with low, boggy banks extremely hamper 
and sometimes even preclude the use of tanks, 
APCs, infantry fighting vehicles, and limit the pos- 
sibility for effective employment of the available 
weapons. 

Difficult ground can reduce the speed of the 
offensive or lead to en uneven advance of sub- 
units which may result in a threat of unexpected 
flank blows by the enemy. 

The probable directions of the offensive can 
be covered by separate company and platoon 
strong points wh''e the banks of small rivers 
can ‘» Jelended even by smaiier subunits. The 
main effort is concentrated on holding roads and 
hills adjoining them, inhabited localities, log 
paths through marshes and other important ob- 
jectives. Slashings are organised and mine obste- 
cles installed between the strong points. 

In such conditions the role of advanced detach- 
ments considerably increases. Their mission con- 
sists in advancing rapidly, capturing an important 
line or objective in the depth of enemy de- 
fences, holding it till the arrival of the main for- 
ces and thus ensuring high speed of the offen- 
sive. 

Such was the case during the Great Patriotic 
War. Combat actions of the 27th Motorised in- 
fantry Regiment in the Vitebsk-Orsha offensive 
operation in June 1944 developed on a terrain 
with a big timber stands and numerous marshes. 


"Combat Training", by Col V. Korotkov: 


"Advanced 


The hitlerites organised their defences so that 
their points were located on dominating 
hills and covered the most advantageous direc- 
tions of advance. 

On June 24, the regimental commander was as- 
signed the mission to capture an important ob- 
jective in the depth of the enemy defences. Hav- 


ing estimated the situation he decided after the 
breakthrough of the enemy FEBA to send an ad- 
vanced detachment comprising a motorised in- 
fantry battalion with the mission to destroy the 
enemy in the inhabited locality of Stoiki and then 
to reach the appointed line and hold it till the 
arrival of the regiment's main forces. 

The Mts Inf Bn reinforced with an artillery bat- 
talion and two sections of combat engineers by- 
passed the strong point along a marsh which the 
nazis considered impassable, defeated by a sur- 
prise blow the garrison in the inhabited locality 
of Stoiki and by the end of the day captured the 
designated line. The battalion then held it until 
the arrival of the regiment's main forces who, 
exploiting the success of the advanced detach- 
ment, were able to advance at high speed. 

A peculiarity of this advanced detachment’s ac- 
tions was that to carry out the assigned mission 
it had to destroy the enemy in Stoiki because the 
marshy terrain did not allow its bypassing to 
reach the designated line. 

The experience of the war and tactical exerci- 
ses provides quite a few examples when wide use 
of advanced detachments and their skilful and re- 
solute actions made it possible to carry out an 
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offensive at high speed in spite of the tact 


the enemy the advantage of the marsh 
wooded curry fr orguing« de 
in such cases adv det were rein- 


forced with 
subunits than . 
Because of the dil. it terrain the use of tanks 
is eee See Mo 0 aan, San amp oS 
tank access ound, along roads on sec- 
—+- yh -- 4-444 
where their combat capabilities can be used with 

maximum effect, 

Marshy and wooded country also the 
maintenance of tank subunits. Add special 
ipment (tractors, etc.) is needed. The best ef- 
fost is achieved when tenks are atteched te the 
motorised infantry subunits for their direct sup- 


port. 

During the training of an advanced detachment 
serious attention is paid to the men’s skill, to their 
equipment, the maintenance of materiel, its pro- 
vision with planking and perch decking, organic 
or improvised means of higher cross-country abi- 
lity. Besides, a movement support detachment 


ef 


and an obstacle clearing detachment are formed 
for quick negotiation of the various obstacles 
which ore frequently met with in marshy and 


wooded country, 
it is difficult to bring up materie! and supplies 
because the number of roads is limited and lar 


areas are swampy. Therefore the advanced 
tachment is supplied with sufficient stocks of am- 
munition, fuel and lubricants in advance. 

Successful fulfilment of the assigned mission de- 
pends to a considerable extent on the training of 
the men, on the combat equipment, and also on 
consideration of the peculiarities of the terrain 
and the character of enemy actions. 

As an let us examine the actions of « 
reinforced Mts Inf Bn in the advanced detachment 
at @ tactical exercise. The situation was as follows. 


A Mts inf Reg broken the enemy” 
defences reached line: Tyomny Wood-Fi- 
gurnaye Forest (see Sketch). 


The “enemy,” trying to prevent any further ad- 
vance of the regiment, concentrated his main ef- 


= Ku hy - Fy. and Hill 91.5 thus 
denn te advance. wa 
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The regimental commander therelore decided 
10 send the Ist Mts int Bn as an advanced detach- 
ment with the mission fo complete the defeat 
of the “enemy” in Bezymyanny Wood and then 
to advance rapidly to Hill 91.5 and capture the 
strong point on it, The battalion was then to cap- 
ture the line: corner of Nizky Wood-Chornoye 
Marsh and hold it till the arrival of the main for- 
ces of the regiment, 

An artillery battalion, @ tank company and « 
sapper platoon were attached to the battalion. 

Estimating the situation the advanced detach- 
ment commander concluded that the “enemy,” 
having concentrated his main effort on defending 
the road and the strong point from the front, was 
at the same time paying great attention to his 
flanks, fearing @ turning movement. The presence 
of @ sumber of mine fields on the flanks which, 
together with the marshy sectors considerably 
complicated the manoeuvre, was a proof to this. 

The battalion CO decided to make use of 5:- 
milarly constructed defences. His intention came 
to the following. One company was to carry out 
@ Manoeuvre, to approach the “enemy” flank and 
by vigorous actions make the “enemy” believe 
that the main blow was to be delivered there. At 
that time the remaining subunits were to atteck 
the strong point from the front, capture it and then 
advance towards Hill 91.5, capture the line: angle 
of Nizky W ye Marsh and hold it 
until the arrival of the main forces of the regi- 
ment, 

The advanced detachment commander's inten- 
tion and decision followed from the situation thet 
had texen shape and were based on the desire 
to mislead the “enemy” by using an unexpected 
tactical method. In an attack or a meeting enge- 
gement the enemy is usually pinned down by 
some of the forces from the front, and the rest 
strike at the flank or rear. This method is not a 
new one and is effective only under certain con- 
ditions. it is no secret thet this method was wel! 
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known also to the subunit commanders delending 
Bezymyanny Wood. Therelore they organised the 
strong points in such a way as to be able to beat 
off successlully both front and flank attacks, 


in such cases the commander of the advancing 
subunit can, for example by vigorous actions on 
the flank, mislead the “enemy” and then by 
striking with the main forces from the front de- 
feat him, All on the concrete situation, 
on the commander's initiative, his ability to take 
an original decision and to ensure its fulfilment in 
the shortest time. 

Such were the considerations which prompted | 
the advanced detachment commander's decision, 
Anticipating events, let us note that such a plan 
proved its worth. The flank manoeuvre did not 
remain unnoticed, The company by an 
artillery battalion led the “enemy” by its vigorous 
actions to believe that the main blow was to be 
delivered there. The enemy" immediately trans- 
ferred part of his forces there from the sectors 
which were not attacked, 


The advancing subunits immediately took ad- 
v of this, They struck « surprise 
blow the front, cut the ' battle 


formation in two and thus provided advantage- 
ous conditions for their complete destruction. An 
important role was played by the attached tank 
company. The battalion CO deliberately position- 
ed it in the centre of the battle formation. The 
tanks advanced along the road, i.e. on ground 
where their combat capabilities could be used to 
the full. 

The actions of the advanced detachment were 
notable for their speed, suddenness and resolu- 
teness. |t rapidly approached Hill 91.5 and cap- 
tured it by attack on the move, then occupied the 
designated line and held it until the arrival of the 
~~ main forces. Thus, a reinforced Mis 
inf Bn ensured the regiment's rapid advance in 
marshy and wooded country. 
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GROUND FORCES 


ARMORED PERSONNEL CARRIER DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp 43-44 


Article, under the heading "Weapons and 


"Armoured Personnel Carriers") 


{Text} 


An armoured personnel carrier (APC) is an ar- 


moured tracked or wheeled fighting vehicle with 
high cross-c capacity (usually ~~ 
intended chiefly for carrying personnel of moto- 


rised infantry subunits to the battlefield and pro- 
viding fire support for them. Motorised inlantry- 
men can fire both the APC's organic armament 
and small arms on the move. Armoured person- 
nel carriers are also used for reconnaissance, 


techments, APCs are used for towing guns (mor- 
tars), evacuating the wounded, and carrying am- 
munition and c 
The BTR-SOPK and BTR-SOP armoured personnel 
carners currently in service in the Soviet Army, 
are tracked amphibious vehicles, capable of car- 
rying 4 fully equipped perty of twenty men or up 
to two tons of ¢ 

The BTR-SOP from the BTR-SOPK in not 
having en armoured roof over the troop compart- 
ment; on the other hand, it is provided with an 
arrangement for loading weapons and equipment. 
This APC is capable of carrying (both on land and 
when afloat) @ gun, a recoilless gun, « mortar 
with crew and ammunition or an UAZ-469 esuto- 
mobile, and @ raiding party of seven. 

Both carriers feature high cross-country cape- 
city and are highly manoeuvrable on land and 
in water alike. With the vehicle mass of 14.2 tons 
(including the crew, the raiding perty or cargo), 
its specific ground pressure not exceed 


>] 


Equipment", 


by Col Eng D. Ryazantsev: 


0.5 ye ep 240 hp ne with « spe- 
cific capacity of 16.7 allows APC to de- 
velop « speed of 45 km/h on land and 
10.2 ken/h when afloat. The well considered di- 
mensions (7,0703,140 2,030 mm) ensure the 
vehicle's stability; it can negotiate upgrades up 
to 38°, trenches up to 2.8 m wide and vertical 
walls up to 1.1 m high. The vehicle can enter wa- 
ter at an angle of 30° and emerge onto « 25° 
steep bank, and withstand up to 12° roll. 

The armoured personnel carrier consists of an 
armoured hull, a power plant, a transmission, « 
running geer, water-jet propellers, electrical 
equipment and communication facilities. 

The APC is divided into three compartments: 
the driving, troop and engine compartments. 

alt armoured hull is intended to accommodate 

and protect units, mechanisms, the crew and the 
raiding party, and various . The durable 
welded structure made of plates reintorc- 
ed with numerous longitudinal and transverse 
ribs ensures a high degree of buoyancy. 

The driving compartment is located in the vehi- 
cle's front. It accommodates all control, measuring, 

and vision instruments and devices, 
@ radio station, an automatic system 
and other special instruments. Also located here 
ere the driver's and the APC and raiding party 
commanders’ seats. 

aan cop compartment occupying the middie 

of the APC eccommodates the r party's 
machine gun brackets, the ma- 


seats, the 
chine gun, fire-fighting facilities, life jackets, spare 





parts, tools and accessories. The armoured rool is 
provided with manholes through which the moto- 
wed payne mount and dismount. 

0 engee compartment is located in the rear 
of ‘he icle and is partitioned from the troop 
compartment by @ steel bulkhead, The engine 
compartment contains units and mechanisms en- 
suring the vehicle's motion, i.e. engine, transmis- 
s10N units, water-jet propellers, water shutoll me- 
chanisms, fuel and o: tanks, water drain pumps, 
and 2 equipment. 

The BTR-SO is armed with a 7.62 mm SGMB ma- 

n mounted in the troop compartment. 

belts are stowed in magazine cases on the 
yop 7 the left of the driver's seat. 
Cartridges for the flare pistol and hand grenades 
F-1 are also carried, 

The BTR-SOPK carries vision and orientation de- 
vices. For daylight observetion, the commander 
has three prismatic TNP vision devices, the driver 
has four such devices, and the raiding party com- 
mander has an MK-4 vision device. 

During night operations the driver and the raid- 
ing party commander observe the te: ain with the 
aid of night vision devices. To steer the APC on 
@ predetermined course in fog or bad visibility, 
4 directional gyro is provided. 

The power plant corm prises @ four-stroke |iquid- 
cooled engine and systems ensuring its opere- 
hon. 


— 


BTR-SOPK tracked APC; 
Eby yt hy 47 444 pg 
cover, 8 — raiding party ——— 10 — 
steerable wheels: 14 — non-steerable wheels 

pI exit hatch cover; '* — machine 


The mechanical transmission is located in the 
A rear, The powertul engine ensures « 
cross-country capacity on land, while the 


reliable torsional suspension comprising shock 
absorbers cushions ks and jolts on rough 
terran, 


To negotiate water barriers, the APC carries 
two hydraulic waler-jet propellers located in the 
engine compartment along the vehicle's side. 


With the water-jet propeller engaged, rotation 
lrom the inner reduction gear drive shalt is im- 
perted to the water pump impeller, The water 
taken in by the pumps runs through the pump 

ide vanes and the water-llow system and, 
the rear branch pipes open, is expelled over- 
boerd at high speed thereby producing a thrust 
which propels the vehicle forward, With the rear 
branch pipes closed, the water is bypassed 
through the reverse motion branch pipes to be 
discharged at « small angle relative to the veh- 
cle's longitudinal axis in direction of 'ts front, 
thus causing the APC to reverse, When one of the 
rear branch pipes is shut off by the gate, the re- 
sultant opposite reactive forces make the vehicle 
turn, 


The APC carries a radio station and an inter- 
com system lor external and internal communica- 


thon respectively. 


BTR-60PB wheeled APC sage che 7 — seal Fai 3 — headlight; 4 — raid- 


hatch 
sit. — idler wheels; 13 — 


1 15 — silencer; 16 — raid att a port; |7 — emer- 
ns; 19 — commander's and ariver’s manhole covers. . Scomenéar’s Oi and 


river's sight hole covers; 21 — hook lor towing vehicle afloat; 22 — winch hatch 
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Armoured personne! carriers of the BTR 
differ basic from those described 
in ance and design. 

BTR-6OPB is a wheeled amphibious 
speed vehicle (up to 80 km/h on land and 
when afloat) armed with A machine 
ra mat Conn 8 5 mm large 
KPYVT and « 7.42 mm PKT machine 

The vehicle's combat mass is 10.3 tons, itt 
length 7,220 mm, width 2,825 mm, of hull 
without turret 2,055 mm and with it 2,310 mm. 

The BTR-60PB features high manoeuvrability, 
cross-country capacity and smooth running, it can 
negotiate trenches, communication + and 
water barriers. It can also cross ravines up to 2 m 
wide, climb upgrades up to 30° and move with 
a 25° roll, 

These high running characteristics have been 
attained owing to @ number of original 
solutions. The -60PB has four axles, all of them 
driving. All components of the transmission are 
enclosed in the hull. The torque from the axles is 
transmitted to the wheels through reduction geen, 
which allows the clearance to be increased to 
nearly half a metre. Owing to this the APC 
runs on uneven ground, leaving tree stumps, 
locks and boulders between its wheels. 

The steering gear too has certain peculiarities 
Rotating the steering wheel makes the first and 
second axle wheels turn. With the vehicle afloat, 


above 
10 
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these wheels serve as additional rudders, Th 
central tyre inilation sysiem allows tyre pressure 
to be reduced to 0.5 kgf/cm’, which facilitates 
movement on marshes and sand. 


The two 90 hp engines installed in the 
compartment propel the vehicle on land. Each ol 
the engines has its own gearbox and clutch, which 
makes it possible for the APC to run on one om 
gine if the other breaks down. 


When afloat, the vehicle is propelled by means 
of the water-jet propeller located in the rear o! 
a ton 

Oxes, power 
takeoff units, universal-joint shafts and the water 
jet propeller reduction gear. 


The propeller gates are controlled through the 
hydraulic drive actuated by the driver by neem 
of a hydraulic cock. 


When afloat, the vehicle is steered by turning 
simultaneously the wheels of both front axles ane 
two rudders located in the rear duct of the water 
jet propeller. 

The APC is fitted with day and night vision de 
vices and a radio station for external communice 
tion. The high reliability of the BTR-SOPK ne 
—— makes it possible to use them 9 
climate. 
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GROUND FORCES 


COMMANDER, STAFF AND TROOP CONTROL 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 17-19 


lArticle, under the heading "Combat Training", by Col P, Simchenkov: ‘The 
Commander and the Staff") 


(vext) 


oop TROL is a dynamic and probebly the parks, etc. During exercises or 
“the mad complestad aspect in the military ditions one of the main duties of the staff is to 
field. Reliability and stability of troop con- _— prepare date for decision-making, to process the 
trol have become one of the most important con- — commander's orders, instructions and other docu- 
ditions for achieving success in battle. Without ments quickly end competently, to bring them to 
reliance on the stall even the most competent, the 
resolute and talented commander will fail to solve _ tively in ing cooperation, 
vestions of combet readiness properly, to 
nise combat training correctly and ourpesotully, tion of orders, to be tenacious in implementing 
to sum up and om Bee advanced experience, measures aimed at all-round support of combat 
and ensure the strict order prescribed by the re- activities and to maintain firm control. 
gulations. Every commander who wants to find a firm and 
The staff is the main control body putting the reliable support in his staff must constantly see 


sed information. troop control in any situation. 
"The tesks fecing the stell ere ver the Of course, the commander and the chief of 
main one being to maintain subunits in com- staff must develop a common style of work based 


bat readiness. The staff draws up and specifies on a combination of 
dhe nesaseery Geeument, thoroughly plane the mutuel understanding and trust. If the chief of 
personnel’s actions on the alarm signal, seeks to 

reduce the time for combat equipment to leave 
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the latter is aware of his assistant’s capabilities 
and potentialities, and if busi , relations 
have ---—- between them, they will 
undoub cooperate in any situation. 

The activities of the commander and the chiel 
of stall of the 176th infantry Regiment, 45th in- 
lantry Division, in the fighting on the Narev beach- 
heed in 1945 is an example of such cooperation. 
The unit was assi the mission to break 
strongly fortified nazi defences, force the 
River and marshy flood-lands end capture seve- 
ral inhabited localities, advancing on the direc- 
tion of the division's main blow, Relying on the 





ed. 
All measures based the regimental 
CO's decisions end instructions end supported by 


taken to organise cooperation and combat secu- 
rity, commandaent’s service, communication and 
secret troop control, end supervised execution of 
these measures. 

The staff did painstaking work to reveal enemy 
installations, to organise their destruction by fire 
weepons and to work out different variants of 
turning movement to capture inhabited localities 
and dominating heights. 

Sune Go ehame @ Gk oes == 
terrupted collection of information, 's 
assessment of the situation, quickly ph nme 
informed the subordinates on new missions, end 
the ne ghbours and the divisional staff on every 
change ” the situation. Flexibility and opereti- 
veness in the staff's work were perticularly mani- 
fest in repelling @ strong enemy counterattack. 
The reconnaissance detected its preperation in 
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time, and the commander skillully organised tank, 
SPG and artillery fire. Efficiency and team-work in 
the commander's and staff's activities created fe- 


assigned 
The basis of 
in the first place training standards of the 
comments a omen, their By my skills 

orgen , know person- 
safe enpebiitins end tho patentiaitine ol veanene 


's daily duties and posed o 
new end more requirements for 
work. Success of staff officers’ work is incon- 
professional training le- 
to solve assigned missions imag: 
operativeness and te- 
commander's concept. 
them to know the nature 
and to be capable of drawing 
combet documents competently and quickly, 
deeply analysing the quantitative and qualitative 
correlation of manpower and equipment and of 
concisely to the commander substantiat- 
) ne calculations. 

icers’ training is given 
staff exercises on an unfamiliar 
omp 


in @ strictly li- 
organisation end com- 
up in full, and the ne- 
uments to be prepared. For exercises 
to provide real training for staff personnel to im- 
prove troop contro! methods, commanders attach 
importance to working up questions of 
troop control on the battlefield. The trainees can 
forecast the likely development of combat opera- 
tions, analyse different variants of decisions and 
of the enemy's tactica! 
methods. At such exercises the staff fully deploys 
command posts and establishes communication at 
reasonable distances with due consideration for 


Of great use for —— staff officers’ profes- 
sional skills and improving their training standard 
ere staff drills on the terrain with the use of com- 
munication facilities. During such training, the o/- 
ficers develop skill in formulating e decision quick- 


, documents and ve- 
Pious ealeutions, rouler ond ski 


As @ result of reguler skil- 
fully conducted drilis and command and staff 








un- 
interrupted of practical actions carried out 
by units of different fighi 
ci mbine the profess training of stofls 
4 = sunits and provide an opportunity to check 
the correctness of calculations and the suitability 
of decisions taken, 

But no matter how well and larly officer 
training is carried out, an officer will fail to keep 
abreast of present-day requirements unless he 
works on his own to improve his knowledge. in- 
dependent work is the basis for developing orge- 
nisational skills, efficiency, self-discipline, for im- 
proving one’s ability to work with military perio- 
dicals, to grasp everything new and resolutely 
discard everything obsolete, and to extend one's 
tactical outlook. relore, at each lesson com- 
meanders try to get staff officers to make @ pro- 
found and imaginative study of the manuals end 
~ -_ and check their knowledge regu- 
larly. 

A purposeful and carefully thought out plan is 
an indispensable condition for staff officers’ suc- 
cessful training. It helps to distribute the time so 
as to concentrate attention and forces on key pro- 
blems on which the staff's high combet readiness 
depends. Many officers draw up  individuel 
weekiy and monthly plans in which they outline 
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service duties to be fullilied and make a lis! of 
subjects to be studied | . By training 
the subordinates to be organised and to adhere 
a , the commander and the chief of staf! 
de in the officers discipline, operativeness 
and @ high sense of responsibility lor the work en- 
trusted to them. 

Of no minor ilicance in the commander's 
and chef of "s isationa! work is super- 
vising the execution of individual plans. It is most 
important for this supervision to be systematic 


Ss 


rection of shorte revesied, To this end, 
commanders and ¢ of staffs make plans for 
mpercene Rav gmermniey wan, one silely 

to them ising and checking the 


omings; it is also a way of 
qualified assistance to subordinates, of 
y studying, summing up and actively 
anced experience. 
s that it is commanders with ex- 
perience of stalf work who rely most on their 
staff. And conversely, a chief of staff with com- 
mand experience is more efficient at carrying out 
all tasks in subunits. Alternating command and 
work in the course of service and selection 
the most talented and best trained officers for 
staff work most effective ways for raising the 
quality of leadership of the forces. 
role of staffs in troop 


orgen'sations pay much attention to raising the 
level of staffs’ organisational work, introducing 
progressive methods of troop control, and all new 
achievements of the technological revolution in 
this field. They see to it thet the state of readiness 
of the troop control system is always ahead of 
the overall combat readiness of the formation, unit 
or ship, and is higher and more mobile then the 
latter 
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GROUND FORCES 


MOTORIZED INFANTRY COMBAT TRALNING 
Moscow SOVLET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 20-21 


lArticle, under the heading "Combat Training", by Col 1. Tikhankov: "Initiative 
in Battle") 


(Text) 


During @ merch, @ Mis inf Coy under Senior Lieutenent 


od 
1 


each out ell the deteils thoroughly -ahd tram dvery ‘dspéd. A 
in winning initietive end capturing en edventageous tecti- look af the map seemed to show thet the terrain was the 
cal line. The forces being approximately equal, the sides same on both sides of the roed. However, Senior Lieute- 
were forced to assume the defensive by the end of the nent Kovelyov personally was convinced thet the terrain 
dey on the right ellowed two platoons to be sited while the 
During the lull the sides cerried out reconnaissance, as- left was totally impatseble. He also took into consideration 
sensed the situation, getting ready to resume active ope- the fect thet there hed been heavy rain on the eve. He 
rations on the edventegeous lines. Soon Senior Lieute- thoroughly thought over the subunit'’s withdrawal which 
nant Kovelyov was informed thet the “enemy” hed brought would lull “enemy” vigilence end analysed the actions o! 
up reserves end wat on the point of passing over to the the two platoons on the marshy terrain to the right of the 
offensive A very serious situation was taking shepe. road. In both cases the use of smoke grenades was envi 
Heving essessed the situation, Senior Lieutenant Kove. seged to ensure secrecy of operations. 
tyov concluded that « change in the correlation of forces Subsequent events developed in full eccordence with 
in tevour of the “enemy” made the edvence by the com- the company commander's intention The peak of the battle 
pony disedventeageous where it hed been plenned It was reached et the “blown up” bridge over the canal 


wes 
mecessary urgently to teke another decision end assign Here 
sew missions fo tubordinetes, to orgenise cooperetion with flank 
manpower end equipment. in short, much now depended the initietive pessed entirely over to Kovalyov's company. 
on the initistive and resolution of the compeny comman- Ry the wey, the compeny commander could have teken 
de: another decision, namely to hold the captured line unt)! 
He found the way out of the given situetion by cerrying the arrival of the main forces. in this case too he could 
out, first of al! ean offensive demonstration. Then under not be reproeched beceuse the compeny hed met superior 
“enemy prenure he decided to stert « deliberate “enemy” forces. However his striving to fulfil the assigned 
drowal, limited his ecthve operations to the mission in the best wey wes embodied in « dering decision 
Beceuse the terrain right and left was marshy. which later on wes skilfully cerried out end allowed him 
withdrewe! | wes enviseged to conceal two to echieve success. This episode shows how quickly the 
cover on the right side of the roed. The third pletoon, con- Se Se Sew © 0 ae ¢ eee? 


| 
ut 


finwing the withdrewel, wes to cross the cane! by the tical methods, how much-depedth. in! this tasd/'tn the 
bridge end biow up the letter. commander's initietive end self-reliance, which constitute 
Thus, the “enemy” would be forced to come to « helt the most important aspect of the commander's skill. 
elong the cane. At thet moment two platoons hidden be- The ability to outwit the enemy, to wrest initiative from 
of them him, to impose one's will on him, was en inherent condi- 


borehand right to the road entered the bettie One 
wes to strike @ blow af the flank to deprive the 


tion of victory in betties of the Great Patriotic Wer. in 


i 





August 1944, ‘lor example, a Mts ini Bn under Captain 
0. Vershnikey wes atigned the mission acting in an 
wivenced detechment to approach the Vistula, force it 
and capture @ bridgeheed on the western bank. By even- 
ing the battalion hed reached the assigned area. How- 
ever it turned out that the previously eleboreted plen of 
operations wes unsuitable, for the hitlerites meneged to 
destroy the lerry which was to be used lor crossing, The 
river here was nearly 700 m wide and the current was 
swilt, Besides, the nazis had time to take up defensive posi- 
tions and immediately opened heavy fire from the oppo- 
tite bank. 

The battalion CO realised that it would be very diffi- 
cult to cross |» weter barrier in this place, But an order 
‘s an order uel be carried out at any cost, There- 
fore Captain rhmkov decided to cro the river at 
another, more coovement plece, 


There were possibilities for this. Two kilometres south 
here was @ small isiend dividing the Vistula into two 
carts, It occurred to the battalion commander to get his 
battalion across to this islend under the cover of night 
and then to force the left pert of the water berrier, The 
reconnaissance sent to the island soon reported thet there 
were no nazis there, The battalion then secretly began 
ts movement to the new crossing. 


By morning the edvenced detachment was already con- 
centrated on the island. Hardly hed the first gleam of day- 
ight appeared, when the first group began to cross to the 
far bank. it was followed by @ second and then «a third 
group. The hitlerites discovered the brave men when they 
were already on the bank and had captured « small bridge- 
‘ead. The nazis launched «4 counterattack to throw the 
Soviet fighting men beck into the Vistula, but the bette- 
on defended itself staunchly and held the captured 
t- dgehead until the arrive! of reinforcements. 


“his example shows thet when there is @ sudden change 
in the situation, the commander must not wait inactively 
for nstructions from the superior commander. He must 
esolutely assume responsibility end act courageously 
and daringly, proceeding from the situation which has 
arisen and the previously assigned mission. Captain Ve- 
nahokov, commander of the advanced detachment, acted 
exactly so 


As @ result of the new weapons supplied to the forces, 
the change in the character of battle, which is marked 
more and more by unexpectedly sherp changes in the si- 
tuation and rapidly aggravated crisis situations, the role 
end significance of the commander's initistive and self- 
dependence are also greater. The very character of mo- 
dern battle is such thet only commanders who are re- 
sourceful as regerds tactical methods, capable of quick!y 
and resolutely carrying out their intentions will gain victory 
in it. Ht is difficult to rely om a commander who has not 
sufficiently developed tactical thinking to teke the most 
suitable decision in the extremely short time he disposes 
of f he finds himself in « critical situation. 
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All these exceedingly important quali- 


ties are developed by strenuous work and 


are based on high professional training, 


Both in everyday activity and in battle 
they are displayed most vividly by a 
commander who has a feeling for the new, 


and is trained to search daring decisions 


which will take the enemy by surprise, 

A commander's skill to act with initia- 
tive and self-reliance is one of the 
most important factors which enable him 
to deprive the enemy of the choice of 
time, place and method o/ delivering a 
blow. Only a thoroughly proficient com- 
mander will be able to mislead the enemy 
as to his own plans, to frustrate his 
intentions, to force him Lo lose pre- 
cious time and at the same time to im- 
pose own will on him, to react quickly 
to all changes in the situation. He 
requires a profound knowledge of the 
possibilities of the personnel, equip- 
ment and armament of manuals and other 
guidance documents which sum up the 
richest front experience and principles 
of modern military science, 


It stands to reason that here we mean not a mechanical 
learning of all the principles and paragraphs of the me- 
nuals. The depth of a commander's understanding of the 
demands of manuals is judged by his ability to take com- 
petent decisions, his capacity to choose from a number 
of variants of giving battle the one which is most certain 
to bring success. The striving to find an original solution 
of the assigned mission, to exert active infiuence on the 
enemy in an offensive, defensive, or meeting engagement 
and in performing any manoeuvre on the terrain has been 
always highly valued in the activity of any commander. 
Battle is the highest fest of an officer's professional skill 

The superior commander's decision is an indisputable |aw 
for those who heve to put it into effect. in this connection 
one may ask: “How then can one display initiative?” The 
answer is simple: the decision of e higher authority is di- 
rected precisely at developing a commander's creative 
thought. Having been assigned concrete missions, he de- 
cides how to fulfil them. It is in the choice of ways and 
meens of action on the battlefield that the commander's in- 
dividuality manifests itself. in other words it is not the 
commander who, while trying to fulfil the assigned mission 
in the best possible way, does not achieve success, who 
deserves reproach, but the one, who, shirking respon 
sibility, does not use all his forces, means and possibili- 
ties and acts without initietive. 











Speaking of the factors predetermining wccess | beltle, 
it is necestery to single out the commander, his moral 
and combet quelities, knowledge of militery ert, ability 
\o foresee and direct the course of events into the neces 
sary channel, Whatever situetion mey arise the fete of 
battle is in the hends of the commander, depends on his 
actions, his will, sell-contro! end purposelulness, 


A commander's persone! exemple has « powerful in- 
uence on his subordinates. Scores and hundreds of fight- 
ing men whose actions depend entirely on the decision 
taken by the commander will remain for ever impressed 
by his behaviour in battle, his courage end resoluteness, 
his unbending will oid firmness in achieving the set goal. 
The fighting men will trust such @ commander even in the 
most critical situation. 


COPYRIGHT: "Soviet Military Review", No 6, 1980 
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GROUND FORCES 


FIELD MAINTENANCE OF ARMORED VEHICLES 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 25-26 


[Article, under the heading "Weapons and Equipment", by Col Eng N. Shevchenko; 
"Rehabilitation of Armoured Equipment in the Field" 


(rext] 


Timely rehabilitation of equip- 
ment in the course of combet opere- 
tions is an indispensable measure 
aimed at maintaining the forces’ 
fighting efficiency. 

The bulk of rehabilitation work 
in wartime is done by repair and 
recovery subunits. To cope success- 
fully with the assigned missions, 
the personne! of these subunits 
must constantly train in conditions 
approximating real battle. 

Special training exercises provide 
the most favourable conditions for 
ire men to improve their precticel 
skills. The concept of the exercise 
is worked out with due considera- 
ton for the missions facing the 
troops, the nature of the terrain, 
tactics of @ potential enemy, etc. 
Combat training missions ere tho- 
roughly worked out for each cate- 
gory of servicemen. The pian of 
the exercise is plotted on the map. 
The tactical situation created a) 
the exercise must affect the scope 
and content of the missions to be 
carried out by repair subunits, the 
repair time must be tied in with 
the troops’ rate of advance so as 
‘o compel the repair subunit com- 
mander to take the necessary steps 
for protection, security and defence 
of combet equipment and personnel. 

A special plan drawn up for the 
period preceding the special tec. 
tical exercise is most usetul. It ge- 
nereily includes such items as the 


personnel’s study of their duties 
in rehabilitating materiel on the 
merch end in different types of 
battle, training in preperation and 
use of mobile servicing equipment, 
repair and recovery facilities, con- 
solidating skills and methods for 
protecting, seteguerding and reco- 
vering of installations, and also stu- 
dying the repair process and condi- 
tions in the ‘scope necessary to 
carry out forthcoming missions. 

Prior to the exercise, servicing, 
repeir and recovery facilities ere 
checked for functioning and ail 
faults detected are eliminated. If re- 
quired, the vehicles are replenished 
with technical equipment, fuels, lub- 
ricants and special liquids, engineer 
equipment and materials, radiation 
monitoring facilities, end meterials 
for special treatment. Tools, ecces- 
sories, devices and technological 
equipment are checked for condi- 
tion. Repair and other subunits de- 
tail men to form a technical service 
trail party, repeir and recovery 
groups for carrying out forthcom- 
ing Missions. 

The exercise area is approved by 
the senior commander. Prior 
to the exercise, its director, jointly 
with assistants, reconnoitres the 
area. During the reconnaissance, 
routes of movement and of evecue- 
tion and also the repair subunit's 
deployment or demaged vehicies 
location ereas ere specified or de- 
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termined, and other questions 
settled. 

Special attention should be given 
to establishing and preparing « 
practicable repair and recovery 
stock. To this end, combat training 
vehicles awaiting or already under 
repair and also faulty units, assem- 
blies and instruments may well be 
used. A list of “troubles” recorded 
on special cards is drawn up in 
good time. It is advisable to si- 
mulate inconspicuous faults to be 
detected by repair teams during 
inspection. On the eve of the exer- 
cise §=6the repeir stock is taken to 
the exercise area. To keep the sub- 
unit fully occupied at a new dep- 
loyment area, the same vehicies, 
instruments and mechanisms may be 
repaired several times, altering the 
nature of the fault or damage. 

The personne! and materiel of 
logistical, medical, transportation, 
engineer and other subunits pre- 
pare for the exercise simultaneously 
with the repeir subunit. 

The assembly of the repair sub- 
unit and its advance to the exer- 
cise area are carried out as 4 tac- 
tical and marching exercise. The 
subunit may work up such items as 
the personnel’s advance on the 
“assembly” signal, deployment of 
mobile maintenance, repeir, reco- 
very and storage facilities, and their 
preperation for use according to 
their purpose. 











When the repeir subunit arrives et 
the appointed deployment eres, the 
commender conducts « reconneis- 
sence of the letter, He must be 
eble quickly to assess the protec- 
tive and cemoullege properties of 
the terrain, establish the presence of 
netural water sources, consider the 
possibility of @ fire bresking out 
and determine steps to be teken 
to reduce its likely negetive con- 
sequences. The reconneissance is 
med et determining the locetion 
of the eree for reception end in- 
spection of demeged equipment, 
parking spece for vehicies to be 
repaired or evacuated, pleces for 
repeir of equipment, for repaired 
vehicles and for storage of armour- 
ed materie|, ammunition, fuels end 
lubricents, and specie! liquids. 


Alter reconnaissence the comman- 
der assigns missions for deployment 
of mobile facilities for repeir of 
disabled equipment. Simulteneousiy 
care is taken to see thet all work 
is done in the scope end time es- 
tablished by the standerds, with 
due consideration for cemoullege 
requirements. For instance, welding 
at night is done in tents, under ter- 
peulins or under other bieckout 
covers. 


Specially detailed teems proceed 
to locate dameged or stuck vehic- 
jes, evecuete them to cover or re- 
per grounds. 


COPYRIGHT: 
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The scope of operetions to be 
periormed in rehabilitating de- 


To begin with, the condition of 
the vehicle ls checked end the vo- 
lume of repair work established. 
Then feulty parts, units end as- 
semblies are removed, ammunition 
unloaded, and fuel, oll and special 
liquids drained, if need be. The re- 
moved parts, units and assemblies 
ere repeired or repleced with ser- 
viceable ones. 


Simultaneously, troubles ere cor- 
rected on other instruments and 
devices, or the hull repeired, if 
necessery. 

Serviceable perts and units rein- 
stalled and centred, stationary tests 
(up to 30 minutes) of the whole 
vehicle or its individual mechanisms 

carried out. in the event of 


A 15-km test run is @ reliable 
means for checking the quality of 
assembly of units, assemblies end 
systems, centring end fastening of 
assemblies, run-in of parts and units 
and of establishing dynamic pro- 
perties. During the test run the 
equipment, systems end inst;uments 
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which have not been subjected to 
repeilr are also checked, If shori- 
comings likely to result in bree- 
kege or eccider*: are discovered, 
the tests are discontinued. 

When all the deflects detected 
have been eliminated and fastening 
properly done, the speres, tools 
end accessories removed during 
the reception ere returned, and the 
vehicle is replenished with ammu- 
nition, fuel and lubricants, coolant 
and specie! liquids. ii necessary, 
additional crew members are ap- 
pointed. 

The repeir work carried out and 
the numbers of replaced units are 
indicated in the vehicie service 
log (certificate). 

Repaired vehicies return to their 
respective subunits by groups or 
with repeir subunits when the let- 
ter are transterred to another lo- 
cality. 

in the course of the exercise, al! 
major operations are timed to allow 
the men to keep to the established 
time limits, to compere the results 
and eccumulete date permitting re- 
peir, recovery end other personne! 
to be given specific assignments. 

The exercise is followed by o 
critique during which the commen- 
der recalis the mein stages of the 
exercise, the missions assigned at 
each of them, evaluates their exe- 
cution and outlines the ways to 
overcome defects. 














GROUND FORCES 


REVIEW Ok BOOK ON ARMORED WARFARE 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 p 53 


(Unattributed review of "Overcoming Antitank Defences" (Russian title, trans- 
literated; "Preodoleniye protivotankovoy oborony") by A. Tonkikh] 


(text) 

The problem of overcoming ene- the methods of organising and 
my antitank defences is becoming conducting reconnaissance, securing 
increasingly important in the ge- information and bringing the recce 
neral system of organising and data to the knowledge of subordina- 
conducting offensive operations. tes. He analyses the capabilities 
The book ——) Ly < of field artillery and aviation, 
7 oe eS ATGMs and antitank artillery, tank 

armament and infantry weapons 


The author of the book shows 
that success of a modern oifen- 
sive operation depends largeiy on 
the organisation and choice oj the 


and gives recommendations con- 
cerning their best use to overcome 
enemy antitank defences. 

A considerable section of the 





correct method for overcoming the book is devoted to methods for 
enemy antitank defences. the attackers to break through 
According to the book the over- enemy antitank defences. 
coming of enemy antitank defen- The author widely uses experi- 
ces presupposes: destruction of ence accumulated during both the 
enemy antitank weapons, in the Great Patriotic War and postwar 
first place his ATGMs, antitank tactical exercises to illustrate his 
artilery and tanks; elimination of theoretical principles. The book is 
enem\ antitank obstacles or their provided with a substantial num- 
timely breaching and, what is parti- ber of photographs, drawings and 
cularly important, the most appro- sketches. 
priate method or combination of The book will be an interesting 
methods of us 1” tanks and other source of knowledge for military 
armoured vehicles for this purpose. readers and help substantially to 
The author deals at length with improve their professional skill. 





*A Tonkikh. “Overcoming Antitank 
Defences.’ Moscow, Military Publishing 
House, 1978, 140 pp. (in Russian). 
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NAVAL FORCES 


NAVAL ARTILLERY TRAINING 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 pp 38-40 


[Article by Capt lst Rank P,. Sokolnikov: "Artillery in Naval Action"] 


[vext] 


A modern surface ship is an intricate comple: 
of weapons and equipment created on the bas; 
of the latest achievements of science and techno 
logy. 

Besides cannon artillery, which was for a long 
time the main attack weapon, rockets have been 
adopted for service in the Soviet Navy. Capable 
of hitting enemy surface targets and shore ins 
tallations at great distances, they have added 
considerably to ships’ fighting efficiency. How. 
ever, the new conditions resulting from the pos 
sibility of nuclear weapons being used have in no 
way diminished the role of artillery. It still occu 
pies a prominent place in the armament of sur- 
face ships. Moreover, it has been further develop- 
ed along with other types of weapons. 

The practicability of using naval artillery 9 
combination with other weapons, and sometimes 
even independently, is explained by its high com- 
bat characteristics, e.g. firing range, rate and «- 
curacy of fire, reliatsility, etc. These qualities a 
sign the decisive part to naval antiaircraft artillery 
in fighting high-speed low-altitude targets. 

In modern conditions ships with artillery arme 
ment dominating may be assigned the following 
missions: to cover friendly formations (fighting 
ships, landing parties, transports) against attack 
from enemy surface ships and aviation; to des 
troy ships and transports in repelling attacks of 
enemy landing parties and individual ships sup 
porting the enemy's combat operations; to cover 
shore installations; to exploit the success of /n- 
endly forces after they have used other types 
of weapons. 


A characteristic feature of a modern battle | 
fluidity, Speeds of ships, both artillery-armed and 
those likely to come under artillery fire, have 
grown considerably. The increased rate of fire 
and striking power of artillery systems have allow- 
ed to attain quicker the required degree of ter- 
get destruction, thereby reducing the total time 
of firing on the enemy. Finally, the increased fir- 
ing range and accuracy of fire have changed the 
tactics of conducting military operations, e.g. the 
time needed for manoeuvring to assume a firing 
position has been reduced, secrecy of actions 
enhanced, etc. 
fluidity and dynamism of battle complicate 
and reduce the time available to the com- 
to assess the situation and take a deci- 
si ecution of @ manoeuvre and combat use 
of weapons require the commander to be able to 
make accurate tactical calculations and to work 
up practical skills on preliminarily planned vari- 
ants of actions. However, the events during the 
search, taking up @ position and striking a blow 
will generally not conform to the calculated and 
anticipated versions. Therefore, success will lar- 
gely depend on the commander's tactical profi- 
ciency, experience, knowledge of the specifics of 
modern battle, and of friendly and enemy wea- 
pons’ capabilities. 

Manoeuvring a ship is one of the most impor- 
tant elements of a naval action, executed for the 
purpose of seizing and holding an advantageous 
firing position. The ship's position is determined 
by the distance to the enemy.and his bearing at 


z 


¢ 


i 


the beginning of artillery bombardment. 
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he most adventageous combination of distance 
sod bearing for artillery lire depends on the ex- 
secied weather end other conditions, and on the 
‘seheal situation, Moreover, certain requirements 
oust be satisfied, In choosing a ‘ighting distance, 
ior example, account is teken of inendly and 
enemy ships’ artillery maximum firing range, dis- 
rbution of hits the target ship's hull ene 
deck, and the likelihood of other types of wee 
pons being used by either side, Other factors to 
se considered ere maximum reliable range at 
wiveh the target and splashes from shell bursts 
-an be observed by optice! and radar facilities, 
‘he nature of combat operations conducted by 
‘her striking of support groups, position of the 
‘ighting ships relative to the shore, sun or moon, 
wond direction, and the state of the sea. 


The ship's combat course on the firing posi 
son should ensure a high fire efficiency, \.e. all 
wun barrels trained on the target should be in 
‘ye fire sector, guns and instruments on a choppy 
c@ should be least threatened with flooding, and 
probability of being hit by enemy shells should 
oe minimal. 

Redaer facilities enable the crew to detect the 
enemy at long range, thus allowing them to get 
-eady for battle in good time, to take the most 
:dvantageous firing position or to avoid a blow 
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in time, It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the enemy has means of influencing the pertor- 
mance of the equipment. For instance, radio and 
radar jamming may considerably limit the use of 
artillery and missiles, Consequently, prior to bat- 
tle the crew must take every step to reduce |i- 
kely enemy counteraction, i.e. tune with precision 
transmitting and receiving equipment, make cor- 
rect use of alternate frequencies, and have reliable 
knowledge of the territorial and time limitations 
for operating radio facilities. These measures are 
quite essential, for in a complicated situation 
there may always arise the need for switching 
over to standby methods in the use of weapons, 


e.g. firing with the use of optical facilities for 
target observation. 


An indispensable condition of success in @ ng. 
val battle is reliable air defence, because the 
enemy will not fail to use aviation and anti-ship. 
ping missiles on @ mass scale. In these condition, 
AA artillery is assigned an important part 9 
ships’ air defence along with the ship's AA missile 
systems. The main thing required of it is to be 
constantly ready to repel an enemy air strike 
Therefore, high combat -sadiness and reliability 
of air defence weapons, proficiency and team. 
work of the crews are in the focus of the com. 
manders’ attention. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 5, 1980 
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NORTHERN FLEET COMMAND TRAINING 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 9-12 


[Article by Vice Adm V, Kruglyakov, first deputy commander of the Order of the 


Red Banner Northern Fleet; 


[Text] 


from 

oe  / high combat skills and maximum effort. 

an expert in one's profession is an ob- 
jective necessity. A modern warship is 4 very in- 
tricate combination of various assemblies, sys- 
tems, units and mechanisms for handling the ship 
and its armament. During @ cruise or a navel ac- 
tron these are in a state of constant interaction. 
Naturally, the radical changes in military equip- 
ment and the tactics inseparably linked with it 
make stringent demands on the snip's commen- 
der — the central figure in the fleet. 

A warship today s the concentration of im- 
mense fire power. The commander's responsibility 
for the ship's fulfilment of complicated tasks at 
sea has considerably grown. It is therefore evi- 
dent that when the ship is far from constant 
bases the commander's ability to take in- 
dependent decisions ‘s 4 major result of his 
tactical training. The ship's commander is given 
all powers necessary for the ship's complement 
to carry out ‘he complicated and responsible tasks 
facing them. 
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"The Commanding Officer's Tactical Skills") 


A naval action today is characterised by an un- 


precedented scope, fluidity, saturation with 
events, and, whet is most important, great des- 
tructive power of and, hence by the 


weapons, 

CO's high responsibility for the decisions taken. 
The CO's ability to fight a battle (to prepare, tare 
and implement decisions for combat operations 
in complicated situations) is determined above . || 
by his tactical skill. Proceeding from the situation 
obtaining, the CO must choose the only correct 
and practicable method and means to achieve 
victory with minimum losses. 

The experience of combat operations conduc - 
ed by the Northern Fleet in the Great Patriot: 
War (1941-45) reveals the following chaeracteri: - 
tic feature: the most brilliant successes were sco: - 
ec by the commanders who displayed high ta - 
tical proficiency, skilfully combined daring ard 
calculation, and were capable of taking and in- 
plementing decisions quite unexpected for th: 
enemy. Along with this, the war showed that th» 
CO's skill consists not only in the ability resol. - 
tely and competently to use this or that methoJ 
of actions, but also in a constant and earnest 
creative search. Without these qualities a CO 
merely executes the ideas of others. 





Duong the wer ships COs did @ lot to make 
hon agenst the enemy at see more effective. 
» duels with @ merciless and strong enemy new 
echcel weys end methods were found. Northern 
rieet submeriners, for example, were the first to 
oweteh ever from single to salvo torpedo hiring. 
he penscopeless attack too was born on the po- 
er seas. It a there too that a successlul torpedo 
stiack was carried oul simultaneously at two ter 
oe's Northern Fleet seamen pioneered the use 
/ <oomernnes by the method of the ‘overhanging 

een.” It is NO exaggeration to say thet during 

» war ships’ COs made @ great contribution to 
1c development of naval tects. 

‘slors’ tacheal skills, maturity and experence 
vere acquired in the heat of battle. Today their 

oerence and glorious combet traditions form 

e bass of the personne!l’s combat training and 

‘tical education. A vivid proof of their bound- 

devotion to the Motherland end deep under- 
so ding of their duty is the fact thet over twenty 
-eemen have been honoured with the title of Hero 
' the Soviet Union and awarded Orders and me- 
deals Guring the postwar years They mastered new 
~e scons and equipment and were the [irst to per- 
form under-ce cruises to the North Pole and 
rans-ocean underwater passeges They studied 
od implemented the theory of @ navel action, 
vethods of rocket and torpedo attacks, and of 
-ombet use of antisubmarine weapons and equip- 
nent, 

" Our time of dynamic development of techno- 
ogy and tactics successful solution of a number 
' practical questions is inconceivable without 
onsteant improvement of tactical knowledge. The 
objective necessity for snips’ commanders to par- 

pete in scientific research and in substantiation 
‘new methods and means of using materiel and 
veg ng @ see battle urge them to become real re- 
searchers. This task can be coped with only by 
»ersons with higher military or engineering edu- 
on. At the present time, when al! ships’ COs 
sod the majority of leading navel specialists have 
such an education, they are beginning to play « 
ew role in searching for new tactical methods 
.d means and in bringing ou! a!i combet poten- 
s| es of weapons and eauipment — the role of 
screntist COs. A cendidete or even e doctor of 

ence degree, as in the event of Vice-Admira! 

Mikhalovsky, Hero of the Soviet Union, beco- 
~@s @ summing up of experience of handling « 

p anc research activity in the post of ship's 
.O. The Fleet Command renders practical assis- 

tance to ships COs i» this field. primarily by tee- 
hina them to be earnest in their studies. 

The Fleet Military Council takes constant cere of 
-9s' professional growth, including their tactical 
ad methodical skills, their ability to instruct 
ond educate the crew in keeping with modern re- 
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quirements, and pays special attention to avoid 
oversimplilication and sieckening of discipline end 
sovantpes in combet training. At the same time. 
the military council, commanders of formations, 
stalis, political bodies and Party organisations 
spare NO pains to make the entire system of ol- 
ficer training @ creative process and urge the ol- 
ficers to their professional skills. 

The example in this is set by flagship comman- 
ders who take @ direct part in their subordinates’ 
training and education. The example of senior 
COs is also important beceuse the professiona’ 
level of lessons they conduct at sea or at base 
predetermines not only the success of their sub- 
ordinates in mastering @ particular question or 
acquiring the necessary practical skills but also 
the methodology of working out views on the 
approach to the missions to be carned out 

Of great significance in COs’ tactical training is 
@ strict and purposeful system presupposing pre- 
cise organisation and periect methods, and ruling 
out all sponteneity and anarchy. One cannot ex- 
pect e CO to display @ creative approach and 
take original decisions in such kinds of combat 
training as for exemple, missile firing, unless he 
has assimilated the theory end worked up organ- 
sational matters and their practical execution, for 
his attention will be focussed on avoiding miste- 
kes. In such cases there can be no question of 
deep tactical thinking, courage, ease, ability to 
be master of the circumstances and unexpected 
situations 

To take @ well grounded decision in battle, the 
CC must possess qualities enadling him to under- 
stenc correctly the development tendency of 
combat operations and clearly see the consequen- 
ces of the steps taken. These qualities are his ex- 
perience, professional training level, initiative, 
creelive approach, resolution, military cunning 
and courage. in modern battle success wil! ettend 
commenders capable of finding ways to victory 
in any tactical situation. One of these is readiness 
and ability to take a justified risk. 

On December 3, 194!, the K-3 Northern Fieet 
submarine under Lieutenant Commander K. Malo- 
teyev was attacked by an enemy convoy and sub- 
sequently chased by three antisubmarine ships. As 
@ result of the sustained, it lost its me- 
noeuvrability in a strait. in this situation the CO had 
the courage to take a risk and de ded to surlace 
and break away from the enemy under cover of 
artillery fire. The CO's decision was based on sur- 
prise and confidence in the complement’s high 
combat training stenderd and courage. His caicu- 
lation brilliantly justified itself: one enemy ship 
was sunk, and the submarine was thus able to ge! 
away. 

Good traditions in creating a system for train- 
ing officers to become masters of tactics were or:- 








ginated in the Northern Fleet by Vice-Admurals 
L. Matushkin and G. Nevolin. They were well ac- 
queinted with every ship's CO, knew his strong 
and week points, they liked to work with officers 
individually on see cruises, and paid much at- 
tention to COs’ instruction, specifically in tactical 
matters 

it is most important for a senior CO to do his 
best fo arouse in the commander a feeiing for the 
new and a striving for creative search. Noteworthy 
in this respect is the CO's purposefulness in his 
work with officers and his ability to use every 
opportunity to help them to get used to ther new 
duties, to meke them feel conlident on the con- 
ning bridge and learn to show initiative 

At fleet level everything is being done to 
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channei the COs’ activity in the right direction. 
improved training methods Limed at enhancing 
their tactical skills are being evolved, a strict pro- 
cedure of the CO's training for going to see has 
been established, and more rigid examinations 
for the right to independent ship contro! have 
been introduced 

An increasing role in COs’ tactical training is 
assigned to technical training aids and tactical s:- 
mulators. They are particularly important at the 
initial stage, when officers’ shor! service record or 
insufficient combat training level cannot ensure 
safety of navigation and the ship's action at see 
in a number of cases simulator training is the only 
means of teaching tactics and handling weapons 
which, in principle, cannot be used for training 





purposes, and also of teaching emergency ac- 
ons. 

Modern simulators aliow objectively to analyse 
and keep record of any phase or evement of the 
tactical mission being carried out, and enable the 
formation or ship commander to conduct simul- 
taneous and dynamic observation of the objec- 
tives subordinate to him, 

However, 9 spite of al! the merits of tactical s- 
muliators, even the bes! of them cannot be 
compered to 4 tactical exercise at sea, which is 
the highest stage in improving the personne’'s mo- 
ral and combat qualities, and an eflective test o! 
COs’ and statis’ tactical training standerds. 

Objective contro! o' the results and know odge 
of the ultimate purpose of the exercise — the 
quantitative result, showing to what extent the 
purpose has been achioved — 16 another inpor- 
tant demand on tactical training at sea. The CO or 
exercise director mus! be fully aware of the results 
he wants his trainees to achieve. These may be 
the required number of hits in firing or the time 
and accuracy of @ manoeuvre or solving a task in 
manoeuvring, search and tracking. 

Tactics, being the basis of officer training, pre- 
determines the content of other kinds of com- 
bat training, e.g. technical, special, etc. Experi- 
ence shows thet the development of weapons and 
equipment, increase in range and duration of 
oceen cruises increase the commander's respon- 
sibility for accuracy of navigation. 

Nav. getion today is regarded not only as the 
science of sale, accurate and most tavourable 
sailing; it also includes manoeuvring for the pur- 
pose of using weapons. Its efficiency may be im- 
paired or reduced to ni if the CO proves ince- 
pable of periorming a resolute and precise tacti- 
cal manoeuvre on the basis of calculations and 
pre-selected navigat ona! data 

One of the ways for the commander to improve 
his tactical skills is thorough study and mastering 
of weapons and equipment ano aiso practice in 
methods of using them. Efficient use of the ship 
in battle requires first of all thet the CO is weil 
conversant with the design of a surface ship or 
submarine, their handling, specifics of using wee- 
pons and equipment damage contro! facilities, 
theory and practice of calculating the ship's ste- 
bility and unsinkabil ty 

Experience has proved that the CO's tactical 
skills are not divorced trom the professional lieve! 
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of the entire coliective The better the collective's 
teamwork and iraining standard, the better the 
results will be, Team-work of the ship's combat 
crew is very indicative in this respect, its training 
is NOt an easy job, for the CO can rely only on 
his own forces and abilities at sea, To raise the 
crew's standard, give it command of advanced 
experience in a concentrated form is @ task to be 
solved by the whole collective, The role of so- 
cialist emulation in this content can hardly be 
overestimated. 

For exampie, on the nuciear missile submarine 
"60 years of the Great October" (which initiated 
socialist emulation in 1978-79), the CO, his de- 
puty for politica! aliairs and all Communists suc- 
ceeded in orenting the emulation first on enhanc- 
ing the ship's combat readiness, imp:oving the 
personne!l's professionel training level and the 
Quality of fulliiling combet missions during cruises 
Take, for instance, the organisation of emulation 
for the title of the best watch officer of the shilt. 

initially, five to six best watch officers are de- 
termined in each combat shift on the basis of cer- 
tain preliminary date. Subsequently, the selected 
specialists get ready for @ practical competition. 
A special commission works out questions the ans- 
wers to which call for knowledge not only of ac- 
tion station equipment, but also of whole systems 
and compartments. A competitive spirit reigns in 
the compartment, each sailor being eager to give 
the best performance. Questions suggested by 
old-timers are studied and discussed by the en- 
tire crew. As @ result, not only the winners but 
the whole personne! demonstrate better combat 
skills 

In the course of emulation directed firstly at en- 
suring high combat readiness, ships’ COs are urg- 
ed to attain practical results, e.g. hitting the target 
with the first salvo, first launching or first shot; 
struggle tor the titie of best ship or advanced for- 
mation: detailed study of advanced experience 
born Guring oceen cruises 

Ocean cruises for the sailors of the Order of 
the Red Banner Northern Fieet have become a 
real school of combat maturity. Further growth of 
the scale and complexity of missions require the 
CO to be competent in many questions, first and 
foremos!, in questions of tactics, which reflect his 
military maturity and his readiness competentiy 
and seltless\y to defend the interests of the Mo- 
theriand 
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NAVAL FORCES 


\VIATION ASW EXERCISE REVIEWED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 13-16 


lArticle by Maj C, Baldenkov, Military navigator lst Class; “Tacking Over the 


Oc ean") 


(Text) 


imperceptibly for the eye the plane leaves the 
runway and quickly gains height. The grey hills 
sink and suddenly look flat. The entrance into the 
clouds is felt by a slight shaking of the plane. The 
streams of rain streak down the windscreen of the 
cockpit. It becomes dark at once. The clouds are 
like flaky pastry: after coming through one leyer, 
the plane is faced in a few seconds with another 

According to calculations the shore line mus! 
already be below. So it is! The navigaior, Captain 
Viktor Savehuk observes its winding contour or 
the rader screen. 

Without losing time, he corrects the compass 
reading by the screen reference pots. The ple- 
ne's bearings are entered on the map one after 
another. While he can get a radio bearing on the 
land, the navigetor makes the most of if. The fur- 
ther out over the ocean, where the route o! anti- 
submarine plane is «ing for, there wil! be few- 
er opportunities. Th ¢ .. why Savchuk so ceretul- 
ly rechecks the results of measurements and cal- 
culations. Later on they wil! provide the cnly ba- 
sis for accurate navigalion over the boundless 
ocean. 

Flights over the ocean are very compliceted. 
There are no typical radar markers along the gree- 
ter part of the routes. 

All this jeaves its mark on the cheracter of the 
ight training. On navigator Savchuk's map the 
necessary lines of the positicy are plotted with 
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great thought and accuracy. As a4 resull he can 
check on the plane's position quickly and accura- 
tely. 
incidentally, Captain Sevchuk is not the only 
navigator on the flight. In the rear compartment 
of the cockpit the second navigator, Captain Va- 
sily Vinichenko helps him to plot the position. His 
main concern is the handling of the equipment for 
seeking out and destroying submarines. But he 
doesn't miss any opportunity of training in air na- 
vigation. 

The route makes a large curve. It is hard for the 
“enemy” to guess the intentions of the crew. 
Every stege involves calculetion of new navige- 
tion elements, keeoing to the given conditions of 
the flight. The farthest sec’ om is the area where 
the crew has to go on watcn searching for the un- 
derwater enemy. 

The usue! hum of the er Vines has changed, the 
warning signe! sounds: “Losing height.” The 
swollen clouds pile up again along the hull of the 
air liner. The rolling is getting worse. The out- 
boerd sensors warn: “icing.” The heaters began 
to work at full power, removing the crusts of ice 
from the glass and the front edge of the wing. The 
lower the plane flies, the more the icy breath of 
the Arctic Ocean is felt. 

The crew work at sharply increased speed. The 
time comes when the pilot ‘flattens out,” puts the 





plane in horizontal flight to mele one more tho- 
rough check to be definitely » re that all the spe- 
1a) equipment end devices are working properly. 

‘Get ready to work with the scanning magne- 
tometer!" orders the commander, Captain Kons- 
tantin Fedotov, continuing to lose height. With the 
helo of this device the “combing” of the given 
area will now begin, the aim being not to let 
through any “enemy” submarine, The device is 
switched on and the signal lamps over the recor- 
der unit light up at once. Like eyes, they are fixed 
unblinkingly on the navigators face. 

"Commander! Alter putting out @ marker turn 
180° to port!” 


These words of Savchuk's convey thet they 
neve broken through the clouds. Outside the 


scene has changed. Gigantic billows, with shaggy 
orey crests race hunchbacked al! over the ocean. 


Submerine searching even in straightiorwerd 
conditions is no easy aflair: the “enemy” is fid- 
den under the thickness of the ocean, All the 
more so now. Bad weather is 4 reliable ally of 
submariners and @ gree! obstacle for airmen. A 
steep wave produces such a scele of sounds that 
even for highly sensitive redio sonobuoys it is 
difficult to distinguish the noise of the subme- 
rine screw. On the other hand, a rough ocean 
doesn't bother the magnetometer. But the opera- 
for must be skilled at working with it. 


On Savchuk'’s command Vinichenko throws out 
the marker buoy. The place of the buoy is mark- 
ca with a little circle on the bia plan criss-crossed 
with the lines of tacks. Now i serves as a refe- 
rence point in relation to which the plane will 
megin tacking in the appointed area. 


The pilots fly the plane as though in obedience 
io the navigetors eager to ensure them the best 
possibie conditions for their job. 


Captain Vinichenko is all attention now. He 
even has screened the upper porthole so that the 
l.qnt will not disturo him. 


In front of him in semidarkness glow different 
‘coloured signal lamps, panels, dials. But he con- 
centrates on the main thing — the siowly moving 
recorder tape. 


The due! of the antisubmarine plane with the 
suomaerine offen abounds in tense situations, in 
which the most trained, steadiest, best-steeled, 
most resolute and quickest wins. 
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Dozens of minutes go by in concentrated wate! 
ing of the devices. The navigators are fatigues 
with the rolling, the endless flashing of snepey: 
crested waves. Piloting in turns gives some king 
of relief, But even after handing over tie con 
trols to the other pilot one has to ensure him by 
checking the readings. 


Each navigator is permanentiy busy with his 
job. Sevchuk checks that the lines of the tacks are 
strictly parallel, otherwise some area might re: 
main “uncombed.” And if the submarine happens 
to be just there? Vinichenko follows the recorder 
tape. If the signal of « “4 appeared, it wou'd 
be @ reward not only for him, but for the whole 
crew. There's one thing Vinichenko know: ‘or 
sure: by no means must this moment be missed 
The signal of the + , as we know, is the stert- 
ing point from which the tracking begins; leter, 
it the order comes, the underwater “enemy” wil! 
be struck by a blow he cannot parry. The second 
navigator stands motionless at the sighting win- 
dow. Only now and then does he make a note 
with e pencil on a tape beside a suspicious, but 
nevertheless false signals. 


“Commander, end of tack, turn to port!” Sev- 
chuk warns. 

The horizon line overturns slantwise for o few 
seconds. Then the plane straightens out in its 
course again. And again with tiresome siowness 
the time of the search goes by. Tack. Another 
tack... 

That was the last. Now course 30° to starboard. 
Teke up your echelon...” 


The engine roers louder, carrying the plane 
higher, towards the sun. its brilliant rays burst 
dazzling into the cabin, gently gliding over tired 
faces, stroking away the long hours of strained at- 
tention. 


The airmen are sure they have done everything 
properly and worked conscientiously. And the 
submarine? It might have taken another route. But 
it won't be able to deceive the antisubmarine 
airmen's watchtuiness 


in the gaps between clouds the raging sea 
can eiready be seen. One can't help thinking thet 
some time “ge the wartime routes passed through 
here. Here Guardsmen sent enemy transports 
to the bottom. 

The memory of the heroes lives on. Their succes. 
sors multiply their glorious fighting traditions. 
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MILLTARY SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON CHEMICAL EXPERT KNUNYANTS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 36-37 


lArticle by Col N. Yelshin: 


[Text] 


wes @ ree! calamity ‘or many countries, Just like the 
ifivense epidemic of our times, severe bouts of this 

disease made thousend: of people teke to their beds. In 
the USSR measures egeins! | were teken on @ nation- 
wide scale. The disease was wiped out owing to the es- 
tablishment of @ wide network of centres to cure or prevent 
it, and of specie! enti-malaria institutions, and alto to the 
use of @ powerlu! medice preperation celled ekrikhin, in- 
vented by iven Knounyaents 

Alter gredueting from the department of petroleum tech- 
nology of the Bauman Hiagher Technica! Schoo! in Moscow 
1928 ivan Knunyents worked in the laboratory of 
A. Ye Chrichibabin, @ well-known orgenic chemist. The 
young screntist knew thet the country needed end reeded 
very bedily, # preperetion of its own to replece quinine. 
Quinine was being imported et «@ fabulous price. True, 
steuro hed been invented in Germany. but its lormule and 
method of producheon were kept « secret, end ' was 
ne@erly @5 expensive @f Quinine. iven Kounyents dec. ded to 
synthesise «@ Quinine substitute And when he tectied « 
job, he did if passionetely, giving himsel! entirely up to 
it, Me continued his research in this field after becoming 
an assittent professor of the Military Academy of Che- 
mice! Defence » 1932 

Chemisiry « the science of greet transiormaton: of 
matter, For instance. if we teke the formule of « molecule 
dividec up into ifs atoms end sod «4 lew atoms or chenge 
ineir places we get @ cew substence. But the question is 
now many etoms and wrere to piece them, how to change 
ther pleces 16 order fo Ge! what we need 


|" THE THIRTIES end forties of our century melerie 
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"Study, Work and Search,.,"] 


"The molecule of the initial matter was belore my 
eyes all the time,” recalled iver Knunyants later. “And at 
last | found @ wey to group together the atoms in it. 
Early in the morning | came tearing to the laboratory. 
Twenty-four hours leter the tesk wes solved.” 

Everything seems quite simple: “I found « way” But 
behind it were many days and nights of meditation doubts, 
thousends of experiments and hu dreds of versions reject- 
ed. But the results compenseted for al! the trouble: mass 
production of ekrikhin besed on the method worked out 
by the young scientist helped thousands of peopie to get 
rid of this serious disease. And to this day one of the ini- 
tial substences for the production of akrikhin — the 
"Kounyents lectone” — helps phermaceutists the world 
over to menutacture vitamin B.. 


Yes, chemistry is the science of the transformations of 
matter and therefore it gives man a definite power over 
nature. Bul if th power is pleced in the hands of crimi- 
nels, it may turn chemistry, « creative science, into « 
science of destruction. And then neny scientists heave to 
rack their brains, as did ivan Knunyents, to find ways of 
neutralising its destructive effects. 


in preperation for the Second World War, the ringlea- 
ders of the Third Reich mobilised the “iG-Farbenindustrie ’ 
for production of weapons of mess destruction of people. 
A group of Soviet scientists headed by ivan Knunyaents 
was charged with developing entidotes (neuitralisers) 
egeinst the wer geses developed by the nazis. Experi- 
ments followed one after another. All through the night 
the light burned in the leborstory. in 1943 it was an- 
nounced in the press thet « Stete Prize had been awerded 











to @ group of scientists for developing « new medical 
preperation. This preparation — en entidote to prussic 
acid — was issued in empoules to every servicemen. This 
was the scientific feat of Soviet chemists to seve millions 
of lives, As we know, the hitlerites did not dere use their 
poisonous substances in mass quantities. But if they hed 
done the antidote of Knunyents end his colleagues would 
heve helped many to escape deeth. 

The search for new, untrodden paths is « characteris- 
tic treltt of iven Knunyants, the scientist. Teke, for in 
stance, his invention of kepron. 

The long-awaited Day of Victory in the Great Patriotic 
Wer (1941-45) was still fer off when it was suggested to 
ivan Kownyents to start work on new, cheap and durable 
materials, including nylon. He asked for some time to con- 
sider the proposel. 

He was not thinking of the difficulties for himself, of the 
serious moral and psychological strain, though to combine 
scientific research with teaching was, of course, no easy 
matter, The front needec specialists and iven Knounyants 
approached the problem of their training with the seme 
responsibility as his scientific research. At the seme time 
he was thinking whether it was worth-while to produce 
nylon. And the conclusion he arrived et was: 


— Na, i's net worthwhile. We'll synthesise the polymer 
of keprolaktam. 

There were arguments. The words of Wallace Hume Ce 
rothers, the well-known American researcher, were recall- 
ed: “The polymer of keprolaktem must be just as good « 
material as nylon, but it does not polymerise.” ivan Knu- 
nyants perried: “You see, Carothers said ‘just as good.’ 
But polymerise it willl” 

And it did. He managed to develop kapron in laborato- 
ry conditions. But Knunyants did not stop at that. At thet 
time @ Corresponding Member of the USSR Acedemy of 
Sciences, he also developed the technological process for 
the industriel production of the new material. 


Everyone knows whet kapron means. it means para- 
chutes, clothing, machine parts and « lot more things. 
The sc entist’s research work was fittingly appraised: in 
1950 the Soviet Government awarded Major-General Engi- 
neer ivan Knunyants @ USSR State Prize (for the third time) 
“for developing and introducing methods for production 
of a new artilicial fibre.” 


The above-mentioned inventions sione are enough to 
bring fame to @ number of scientists. But we have not 
yet mentioned his services in founding the world-famous 
Soviet schoo! of fluorine organic chemistry. 

“We, chemists, call many fluorine-<cerbides substances 
with a ‘diamond heart and the hide of « rhinoceros’,” said 
liven Knunyents in one of his interviews and explained: 
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Academician I, L. Knunyants 


“The ‘diamond heert’ is @ chain of carboneceous atoms 
in the molecules of these formations, tightly covered with 
the ‘hide of @ rhinoceros’ — atoms of the fluorine. Because 
of this, even the most aggressive elements cannot destroy 
the main chain.” 

The taming of fluorine cost Knunyants and his assistants 
burns and even poisoning. Sometimes the reagents explod- 
ed. But the result was excellent: Soviet scientists opened 
the roed to the creation of resistant thermostable coatings, 
thermostable organic glasses, frost-proof rubber, specia! 
membranes, powerful anaesthetic devices and so on. 














Akrikhin and kapron, tiuorine organic chemistry and... 
new active surface coatings. The letter ee needed to with- 
stand corrosion, weer and teer, oxidation, to improve the 
quality of goods mede from metels and alloys and prolong 
their life-span, Not so long age @ group of scientists 
headed by liven Knunyents developed “khromin,” « pre- 
paration for chroming automobile perts end other objects. 
it saves up to 35 per cent expensive chrome. 

Extremely wide is the range of scientific work done by 
ivan Knunyents, More than 200 inventions, many of which 
were applied in industry 900 published works. At 33 years 
he was Doctor of Science, at 34 4 professor, at 40 « Cor- 
responding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, at 
47 an Academician, He heads the laboratory of the in- 
stitute of the Formation of Organic Elements of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, s editor-in-chief of “Journal of the 
Mendeleyev All-Union Chemical Society’ and editor of the 
“Chemistry” section of the Great Soviet Encyciopeedia. 

ivan Knunyants’ services to science and his country are 
greet And they have been appraised high';. @ Lenin and 
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three USSR State Prizes, the title of Mero of Socialist Leo 
bour, live Orders and many medals. 

But besides scientific work, he is active in the pedago 
gical field, Of the 74 years of his life 48 were given io 
teaching at the Timoshenko Militery Acedemy of Chemica! 
Delence. Since 1938 Major-General Engineer ivan Knu- 
nyants has headed « cheir in the Academy. All his life 
he has been true to the rule: study, work and search, 

Those vho worked @ long time with ivan Knunyaents 
remember this incident. The child of one of the instruc- 
tors was seriously ill, Only @ very scarce medicament of 
foreign mak» could save it. Knunyants phoned and went to 
dozens of Moscow institutes in his car and finally managed 
to get it, The child was saved. 

This incide t enables us to see from another angie every- 
thing he has done in science and to understand why he, 
@ merited academician, still continues to work on medicines 
today. He created heksalosfamid and lolenal — anti-cancer 
preperation, which heiped to prolong the lives of many 
people. 

To understand @ person it is not enough to know him 
today ony. Evarything in life has its source, and the count 
off for many things in life begins in childhood 
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USSR AND INDIA RELATLONSHIP 
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\Article, under the heading “International Affairs", by V. Yefremov: 


ot Peace and Stability") 


lText] 


west Asia, Neve been demonstrably showing that the 

supporters of US negemonistic policies are doing 
everything in their power to create new bridgeheads here 
snd bolster old ones, and to expand their network of mi- 
litery bases in *he Indian Ocean and in Middle East coun- 
tres. The US would like to place the region's countries 
under its hegemony so 4s to tap their natural resources 
unimpeded. 

Aided by the Peking hegemonists, it is waging an un- 
declared war acainst democratic Afghanistan, which poses 
a threat sot only to the Alghan revolution but also to the 
security of the southern borders of the USSR and the fron- 
tiers of Iran, India and other sovereign states. 

These conditions are making unity between all anti-im- 
perialist forces in Asia @ vital necessity. Growing Soviet- 
indian relations have become a factor of peace and stab:- 
lity in Asia. These relations have a long history and fine 
traditions; they are based on the national interests of both 
countries and thew adherence to the cause of peace and 
national and social progress. 

Since that memorable day of August 15, 1947, when 
aweherlal Nehru raised the flag of an independent india 
over Dehi's Red Fort. friendship between the Soviet and 
indian peoples has been growing stronger with each com- 
oq year. It is built on the solid foundation of respect for 
the ndeoendence and sovereignty of both states, equality, 
son-interierence in each other's internal affairs, and mutual 
sdvantage. We were with you during the formation of the 


T HE EVENTS in the Middle East, as well as in South- 


indian state organisation,” steted Leonid |. Brezhnev at a 
mass rally near Red Fort on November 26, 1973. "We were 
with you during India’s toughest times. We were with you 
when various outside forces brought pressure to bear upon 
india while it was defending its vita! interests.” 


"A Factor 


It was precisely ir one of India’s most rigorous periods— 
the outbreak of the Indo-Pakistan conflict provoked by the 
imperialists and Peking hegemonists — that the historic 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation was signed 
(August 1971). This treaty was the natural result of politi- 
cal, economic and cultural cooperation which has been 
developing successiully between the two countries. It for. 
malised the results that had been accomplished and map- 
ped out guidelines for Soviet-indian relations for the next 
tw. decedes. The Treaty expresses the resolve of both ste- 
tes to pool efforts in providing security in Asia and all 
over the world. It contains a clause on mutual consultations 
for the purpose of thwarting an attack or eliminating the 
threat of attack and to take relevant measures for ensuring 
peece and security for both countries. 

Reciprocal visits and business meetings between the of- 
ficials of the two countries have become a fine tradition. 
Each such meeting makes it possible to map out guidelines 
‘or the continued development of bilaters! relations, to 
deepen trust and mutual understanding, clarify each othe: s 
position and coordinate actions. 

The Indian visit of Comrade Leonid |. Brezhnev in No- 
vember 1973 is of particular importance in this regard. 
The Joint Soviet-Indian Declaration long-term agreements 
on the further development of economic and trade coope- 
ration, and other documents signed during the negotiations 
in Dehli were logical offshoots of the Treaty of Peace, 
Friendshin and Cooperation. and raised Soviet-indian rels- 
tions to @ qualitatively new leve!. They embrace various 
spheres of tne relations between the two countries — po- 
litical, economic and social — and envisage new forms of 
long-term cooperation. 

On March 14, 1979, during the visit to India of Member o! 
the Politoureau of the CPSU Central Committee, Chairman 








of the USSR Council of Ministers Alexei N. Kosygin, the 
Long-Term Programme of Economic, Trade and Technolog: 
cai Cooperation for the next 10-15 years was signed in Debi, 
Under this programme the Soviet Union will, among other 
things, heip expand iron and steel works in Bhilai and 
Bokaro to boost their overall capacity to 10.5 millien tons 
of steel! oer year. 

A vivid manilestation of Soviet-indian frienc ip was the 
25th anniversary of Indian-Soviet economic and technolo- 
gical cooperation which was marked in February of this 
year. “Today Indo-Soviet industrial and economic coopera- 
tion has assumed ver! proportions,” stated Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi to A. » esygin, Chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers in a congratuiatory telegram. “The more then 
70 joint projects that have been carried out bear striking 
testimony to this cooperation We heave a particularly high 
regerd for the contribution the Soviet Union has made to 
India’s efforts to build « developed industrial infrastruc. 
ture.” 

The USSR has assisted in the construction of such major 
enterprises on indian soil as the iron and steel works in 
Bhilai and Bokaro, the oi! refineries at Berauni and Koye!i, 
heavy engineering works at Ranchi, Durgapur and Hard- 
wer, an aluminium plant at Korba, @ thermal power station 
at Nelvell, « hydropower station at Bhekra, and oi! fields 
at Ankleswar have long been in operation in india. The 
jointly built enterprises account for over 40 per cent of 
the steel smelted in the country, 70 per cent of the oil, 
more than 30 per cent of the petroleum products, 20 per 
cent of the energy produced, up to 80 per cent of the me- 
tallurgical equipment and as much es 60 per cent of the 
turbo- and hydro-generators produced in India. 

indians are rightly proud of the fact that owing to co- 
operation with the USSR their country has joined in space 
exploration. Two Indian artificial earth satellites—Aryabhatea 

i Bhaskara—have been put into orbit by Soviet booster 
rockets. Preparations are in progress for the launching of a 
third satellite. The agreement on a joint space flight of a 
Soviet and an Indian cosmonaut in the near future has 
become 4 kind of symbo! of Soviel-indian friendship. 

The USSR and India have been cooperating effectively 
in the world arena, including the UN and other interna- 
tional organisations. Both countries have strongly come out 
for the deepening of détente in international relations and 
*s application to Asia. complete and full disarmament, the 
coliteration of war and the establishment of such principles 
in interstate relations as t'e right of every nation to choose 
*s own political system, the rejection of the use of force 
or the threat of force, respect tor sovereignty and the in- 
v olability of borders, and .on-interference in the interna: 
afiairs of other states. 

This joint position of the two great states is of particular 
significance in our day, when the world situation has no- 
tably worsered as a resu't of the imperialistic ambitions 
ot the Carter Administration and the intriques of the Pe 
king hegemonists. Certain circles in the United States wish 


to change the balance of power in the world in their fa- 
vour and resurrect cold war times, They are again speaking 
the language of diktat in order to impose their will on 
other countries and peoples. Aided by the Chinese hege- 
monists, the American imperialists have sharply execerbet- 
ed the situation in the direct proximity of the borders of 
the Soviet Union and the Republic of India. 

In view of the current state of affairs, the visit to India of 
Member of the Politbureau of the CPSU Central Committee, 
USSR Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko on February 
12-14, 1980, generated particular interest among the world 
public. International observers noted that Mr. Gromyko 
kept « very heavy schedule, meeting with all state of- 
ficials; he handed Prime Minister Indira Gandhi a persona: 
message from General Secretary of the CPSU, Chairman of 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet Leonid |. Bre- 
thnev. The talks and negotiations were held in the atmos- 
phere of mutual trust and cooperation typical of Soviet- 
Indian relations. Affirmed anew during the visit was the 
resolve of the USSR and India not simply to preserve, bu! 
tc develop and strengthen relations between the two coun- 
tries. In addition to bilateral relations, the exchange of 
views in the Indian capital touched upon world problems, 
including the situation in the ores. "We are deeply con- 
cerned over the recent developments in our region,” stat- 
ed indian Foreign Minister P. VY. Narasimho Rao. hey 
threaten not only the stability of Southwest Asia, but peace 
around the world as well.” The USSR foreign minister 
charged that the responsibility for this lies fully on the 
imperialist forces, particularly certain circles in the US. The 
actions of these forces, which have unleashed aggression 
against Afghanistan and continue this aggression, can be 
viewed as nothing but a direct threat to the security and 
independence of the nations of the Near and Middle East 
and Southern Asia. The concern of the countries of this 
region is wholly justified, he said, if one considers the 
fact that US policy is being dovetailed by the Peking jea- 
dership's great-power, hegemonistic course. 

The Soviet Union is taking every effort to eas the si- 
tuation in the region. The following statement by Comrade 
Leonid |. Brezhnev during a speech at a pre-election meet- 
ing in Moscow on February 22 of this year had wide re- 
percussions among the world puvlic, the American inciud- 
ed: “! want to state very definitely: we will be ready to 
commence the withdrawal of our troops as soon as al! 
forms of outside interference directed against the govern- 
ment and people of Afghanistan are fully terminated,” he 
said, referring to the limited Soviet military contingent 
brought into Afghanistan at the request of its government. 
“Let the United States together with the neighbours of 
Afghanistan guerantee this, and then the need of Soviet 
miitary assistance will cease to exist. On its part, as is 
known, the government of Afghanistan has clearly stated 
its intention to maintain relations of peace and friendship 
with its neighbours, in particular with Iran and Pakistan. 
Naturally, we welcome this position of Afghanistan.” 











» indian government has taken a similar stance regard- 
the developments in Afghanistan and the region, ° 
| that the presence of a limited contingent of Soviet 
‘roaps in Afghanistan is predicated upon the national in- 
terests of this country and the Soviet Union. In a speech 
during her visit to the Northern state of Uttar Pradesh, Pri- 
ne Minister Indira Gandhi charged that the m'itery danger 
connected with the arming of Pakistan by the ‘ed Ste- 
tes China and Saudi Arabia is growing closer @ Indian 
border. The supplying of Pakisten with armaments, notes 
tre Prime Minister, complicates the normalisation of Indo- 
Pakistan relations, The head of the Indian government has 
on @ number of occasions expressed the country’s desire 
'o establish good-neighbourly relations with the states ly- 
rg on its borders, including Pakistan and China. However, 
Mrs. Gandhi believes that these relations should not be 
‘.shioned to the detriment of the interests of other states. 
'n view of the current situation, against the background 
the tensions and conflicts being whipped up in Asia by 
Weshington and Peking, friendly relations between the So- 
‘iet Union and India are becoming an important factor of 
peace and stability. They convincingly demonstrate the be- 
efit that cen be derived ‘rom contacts between states 
with differing social systems when their policies are direct- 
ed at peaceful construction and the strengthening of world 
peace and security. 
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BOOK REVIEW; 


"BUNDESWEHR AND NATO" 


iioscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 5, May 1980 p 58 


[Review of "The Bundeswehr and NATO", by Col Vv, Lavreychuk, Cand. Sc. (Military)] 


(Text ] 


about a mythical “Soviet 

threat,” the aggressive NATO 

bloc is intensifying the war poten- 
tral of its member-countries. 

The FRG, with its half a million 
strong army. is an active member 
oi NATO. The Bundeswehr, to- 
gether with the USA _ iorces sla 
tioned in Europe, forms NATO's 
main striking force and occupies 
a dominant position in the land 
forces of the central European thea- 
tre of war. 

The Military Publishing House 
{ the USSR Ministry of Defence 
lay issued a book entitled the Bun- 
eswehr and NATO* — a histo- 

i} study of FRG military deve 

pment from i955 to i978 


J NDER COVER oi propaganda 


The author, Dasing is resea 





jocuments and iais, proves 
that the Bundeswehr is not only 
spring oo! West-German im- 
periausm [:nmediate: iter tne 
rout of nazi Germanys iweria! st 
groups in *he US started a int 
°*N Glazunoy Bunceswehr ana 


NATO” Military Publishing House. i979 
n Russian) 


search for wavs o1 drawing into 
the orbit of war preparations the 
three western occupation zones o/ 
Germany and iater — the state with 
its capital in Bonn 

Even the West-German historians 
officially admit that as early as 
1949 a secret period o! training o| 
the West-German army began. The 
facts cited certifv that the western 
nations actions in militarising 
West German Sere carefully 
planned even before the formation 
of the FRG 

The author underscores that the 

rmation the NATO bloc and 
ihe subsequent inclusion of the 
West-German armed  iorces in it 
sas decisive in the creation oi the 
Bundeswehr 

The author elaborates on the 
structure of the Bundeswehr. its 
place and role in NATO, the no- 
tions prevailing in the Bundesweir 


on the assignment and use of the 


fighting arms and contemporary 
FRG military-strategic concepts 


}] 


Since 1966 the leadership o/ the 
joint NATO armed forces in the 
central European theatre of war has 
been in the hands of the West 
German generals. The FRG has 
representatives in the staffs o/ ele- 
ven NATO headquarters which 
controi different central and north 
European strategic regions. The 
territory of West Germany has 
been made the main base for dep- 
loying weapons of mass destruction 
and for dumps of ali kinds of mili- 


tary supplies, including nuclear 
weapons. Already now, in peace. 
time, 22 NATO divisions and 4). 
most |.700 combat and auxiliar, 
aircraft are concentrated there 
West (ormany, turned 

NATO's forepost and saturated 
with troops and combat equipment, 
s constant'y being used as * train- 
ing ground tor manoeuvres, in 

course of which olfensive operations 

lealing nuclear Dlows at the s 


cialist states are practised 
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COMMENTS ON U, TRALLGY AND TACTICS 


“oscow SOVIET MILLTARY REVIEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 40-4] 


\Acticle, under the heading "Military 


History”, by Col N. Nikitin, Cand, Sc, 


(History): “Aggressors' Strategy and Tactics" 


those of the USA, are ever more openly re- 
lying on the use of armed force against the 
national-liberation movement in these conditions 
‘ is increasingly important for the peoples and 
the governments of the developing countries to be 
vigilant and to be able to expose sinister im- 
perialist schemes and to counteract any aggres- 
sion 
lf we study the loca! wars unleashed by the ™- 
perialists since the Second World War we see 
that much attention was paid to achieving @ sur- 
prise attack. The eggressor tried to select the time 
place and method o!f de! vering 4 blow so as to 
ensure immediate success end a subsequent fe- 
vourable development. Great importance was at- 
tached to a strong initial Biow. For instance, in 
1967 Israel dealt @ surprise massed air strike at 
tne Arab torces and mainiy at their air torces and 
‘hen quickly committed its ground forces to ac- 
‘on 
When pianning its sqgression the israel: Gene- 
ral Staff made wide use of misinformation to con- 
cea’ the direction of the main attack, which was to 
be Geliverec against Eqgyo!. To ths end the Israel 
Knesset openly authorised its government to carry 
out Mitary operations against Syria, anc the |s- 


N OW THE IMPERIALISTS, in the first place 


reel: Generel Stafi mobilised and concentrated 
troops on the Syrian border. information began io 
be spread through various channels on Israe!s ai. 
leged intention to strike at Syria at the end o! 
May end only after that to begin military opere- 
= against Egypt. To mislead the Egyptians as to 
the intention of the forthcoming operation, the |s- 

reelis simulated the deployment of a large group- 
ing in the south and demonstrated preparetions 
for an offensive, although the main blow wes to 
be dealt at Ismailia 

israeli aircraft approached targets unobserved 
at low altitudes from the direction of the Mediter 
ranean and being under cover of “training” fligh's 
of the air arm of the US Sixth Fleet in the easte: 
Mediterranean. Owing to @ surprise attack tne 
aggressor was abie to deprive the Egyptians of 
air cover and support, and this led to their de- 
teat 

Surprise was aimed at in the course of mil:- 
tary operations too. For instance, in 1950 during 
the Korean wer the Americans cerried out 4 
large landing operation at inchon. in order to 
achieve surprise they resorted to @ number of 
misleading measures. Demonstrative landings 


were executed in different coastal areas. Landing 
parties were distributed among remote South k 
rean and Japanese ports and iinkec up in tne 








eree of operations. Emoaerkment and departure of 
‘ending partes trom the concentration areas took 
piece only at might 

in the initial period of the war in Vietnam the 
JS Command made wide use of air mobile ope- 
rations, Thew purpose was to lift ground troops 
by helicopter to strike surprise Diows end seize 
speciiied areas. Such operations were carried out 
as follows. At night, one or two days belore the 
oeginning of an operation, special groups were 
ded near the area, captured the landing zones 
end held them till the arrival of the main landing 
force. To carry out such operations @ special air 
nobile division was formed in the USA which 

uld be airiitted by its own helicopters in three 
ones 

According to the US Commend air mobile ope- 
rahens will be widely resorted to in future wars 
1O s@:2@ passes, road junctions and other objecti- 
res using vertical take-off and landing planes and 
heicopters 

ihe US Commend strove to attain surprise by 
arlifting end lending airborne forces at night and 
vithout preliminary bombardment. Various forms 
sod methods of military operations were usec 


When using the “hammer and anvil” method a 
‘erge party wes lended in the patriots’ rear to 
erve as the anvil wherees the units advancing 
‘rom tne front played the pert of the hammer. 
ecrecy of preparations and speed of airiifting 
vere of great importance. 


The “rat's hole” method consisted in encircling 
| patriots with airborne units and setting up am- 
sushes 9 the direction of their advance. 


n the “direct hit’ tactical method, reintorced 
otor sed intentry battalions would advence 1 
iiferent directions and then change their route 
suddenly in order to encircle patriots in a defi- 
fe eree 

To achieve operations! an tactical surprise, the 
5 Command would i:preed {aise niormation 
oncerning the forthcoming operetions and espe- 
ally ‘her place end scope 

Recent events show that US militery and po! t- 
»| leaders are taking new steps to use ther arm- 
sd forces in the role of “world genderme,” to 
fevolop new strategy and tactics for suppressing 
"e peoples struggie for their nationel interests 
and the independence of their countries. After 
‘he downfall of the Shah's rule in iran the Pen- 


tagon advanced the concept of “quick response 


behing the horizon,” This concept envisages a 
display of strength on the so-called ‘arc of in- 
lability which, according to American strategists, 
enoreces vast areas stretching from South Alrica 
to Southeast Asia. Accordingly the Pentagon has 
begun to form @ “quick response force” for use in 
case of “emergency” or in “critical situations in 
the hot points of the planet,’’ 

According to foreign press reports the “quick 
response force’ exceeds 100,000 in strength, It 
neludes the 82nd Airborne Division, 10's Air 
Mobile Division, two marine divisions and 2-4 
special-purpose” naval squadrons. This invasion 
force can also include 5-6 air force wings num- 
bering trom 75 to 125 aircralt as well as units of 
diffe ent lighting arms. 

The units and formations of the ‘quick response 
force” ere undergoing intensive training in the 
climatic conditions closely resembling ose of 
ikely operation areas. American military experts 
say that more than 40,000 American soldiers have 
been trained to fight in deserts and capture oil- 
fields. 

According to the UP! Agency, the ‘quick res- 
ponse force” includes « Sth Special-Purpose 
Group of so-called special forces, which is intend- 
ed to create diversions and destroy important ins- 
tallations. World press reports contain numerous 
facts showing thet special force instructors anc 
CiA agents ere preparing mercenery counter-re- 
volutionery bends to operate in Afghanistan, !ran 
and other countries. 

in addition to the “quick response force” the 
Pentagon has created forces for constant US in- 
terference in the Caribbean See and against pro- 
gress ve governments and  national-liberation 
novement io Latin Arnerica 

One aspect of the mounting militaristic tenden- 
cies of the USA is its striving to bui'd new military 
»ases, mainly in the Middle East aod Africa. Such 
bases ere intended as strong points for the 

quick response force” and a large naval forma- 
tion ncluaing arcratt carrners, which has been 
created by the Pentagon in the Indian Ocean and 
the Arabian Sea To build « network of such bea- 
ses the US Government +5 exerting pressure on 
Somalia. Kenya, Oman and other countries adjoin- 
na the inc:ean Ocean 

+ should be stressed that israel and Egypt w'- 
ingly agreed to sitter m litary bases for the Ame- 
rican armed forces. he US Government hes allot- 
ted an additional 300 million dollars to further im- 
prove the big base in Diego Garcia. This base 's 

















Now ready to accommodete strategic bombers 
and strike aircralt cerners, The network of new 
bases, according to its creators, will aliow the 
USA to ceal surprise blows at refractory countries 
n the Middle East and Southeast Ase 

The American mpernelsets ‘partners’ in lighting 
ihe national-liberation movement are the Chinese 
expansionsts who carned out undisgused armed 
aggression agains! socialist Vietnam in February- 
March of last year. Today they again threaten to 
conduct « “punitive operation’ at the ‘appro- 
priate time.” To this end the Peking leaders have 
nassed 15 divisions and 6 army corps on the bor- 
ders with Vietnam and Leos. China trains ene 
sends armed bands oO! spies and saboteurs to 
Vietnam and Leos, Kempuchea and Ailghanustan, 
india and Burme 

The imperialists are desperate in their efforts 
to restore and consolidate thei positions in the 
aeveloping courines. Bul all their attempts ere 
doomed to failure. Ths is guaranteed by the cou- 
rageous struggle of the peoples for freedom and 
ndependence and the reliable support of this 
strugq@ie by the Soviet Union and other soc alist 
ountres as well as by the progressive forces o! 
tne whole world 
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U.S. ARMS EXPORTS 


‘Wweeow SOVIET MILITARY ROVLEW in English No 6, June 1980 pp 45-47 


‘Article, under the heading "international Affairs", by A. Markov: 


business") 


lToxt j 


The nperialist powers have eccumuleted enor- 
mous arsenals of weapons. They are scattered al! 
over the world, and from time to time ere put into 
action. As @ result, the wars and conflicts unieash- 
ed or provoked by mperialism in different parts 
o! the world during the last 30 years took a toll 
of over 10 million lives 

The leading capitalist states export from 30 to 
50 per cent of so-called conventional armaments 
they manulecture, drawing into the arms race 
more end more countries, above al! from among 
the developing, to whom they deliver over 70 per 
cent of the weapons. The total annual volume of 
world rade in arms is estimated at 26,000 to 
28,009 millon dollers 

Modern tanks, aircraft and ships, by their com- 
bet qualiies. cannot e compared with their ore- 
decessors of the Woria War |! period. The speed, 
mobi! ty and menoeuvrability have increased, as 
well as the fire power of the weapons, their 
range and precision. ‘he cost of military equip- 
ment has gone up, and consequently the profits 
>! the arms manulacturers, who have an interest in 
keening the arms drive going. The cost of « tank 
has risen to 400-800 thousend dollars, and the 
latest American XM-' costs over |! million. A mo- 
dern fighter piane costs up tc 25 million doliers 
and a strateg< oomber yearly 90 million. 

The United States of America the biggest 


arms nerchant. Military deliveries are now an im- 
portant component of the American foreign “aid” 
programme and @ means of bolstering up the 
Washington-orienteo regimes and governments. 


"Dangerous 


During the 30 post-war years (1946-76) the UA 
exported to @ total exceeding 111,000 
million dollars. At present the figure is nearing 
135,000 million. 

Acknowledging that the United States’ share in 
arms deliveries is more than hall of the world to- 
tal, President James Carter has reiterated on many 
an occasion his country’s readiness to reduce 
their sale. In prectice the opposite is happening: 
in 1977 the total of contracts on arms deliveries 
reached 11,400 million, in 1978—13,600 million 
and in 1979 it topped the 14,000 million dollars 
mark 


Trade in arms has opened up wice spheres of 
activity for the US military-industrial corporations 
who derive very considerable profits from this bu- 
siness which threatens the cause of peace. 7 
day the briefcases of the American Geelers 
death are filled with orders estimated at more thar 
35,000 million dollars. The bulk of this sum qoes 
to combet and military-transport planes and ne!:- 
copters, missile instaiiations ana multi-purpose 
missiles, armoured vehicles, warships and electro- 
mic devices. Conventional armaments include spe- 
cial weapons, which will take either conventional 
or nuclear charges. The US has supp.ied many 
countries of the world with more than 18 thou- 
sand such weapons. Some of these countries are 
now able to develop their own nuclear charge 
for use with these weapons. This is one more dan- 
gerous aspect of the American export of weapons. 

For France and Great Britain trade in weapons 
is €lso @ traditiona| business. They export to many 








countries practically ali types of armaments, in the 
first place — aeroplanes and helicopters, missiles, 
armoured vehicles, ships and electronic devices. 
The Federal Republic of Germany and italy too 
are becoming big dealers in death-dealing hard- 
were, |t is typical of the PRG, in particular, to take 
pert in bilateral and multilateral agreements with 
its NATO partners, which cover more than hall 
of the projects for manulacturing and selling ar- 
maments such as Tornado and Alpha-Jet planes, 
Roland anti-aircraft missile complexes, Milan an- 
ti-tank guided missiles and others. Canada, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and some other NATO ste- 
tes also sell weapons, though on a limited range. 

In recent years, the United States, not forgetting 
its steady customers in South-East Asia (Uapan, 
South Korea and Taiwan) has been giving more 
and more consideration to arms dealers in the 
Middie East and the Persian Gull countries. Arms 
‘low on there from Great Britain and France too. 

The Western states, who have an interest in the 
Power resources of the Middle East countries, 


make extensive use of arms exports as an ‘‘equi- 
valent’ of oil imports and a means of improving 
the'r balance of payments. For exemple, arme- 
ments make up 4 to 8 per cent of France's overa!! 
exports, but its trade with the o1!-producing 
countries tops the 20 per cent mark. As for the 
inited States the figures ore and 80 per cent 
respectively, 

The main armaments market — the Middie East 
enc the Persian Gull countres — « ef present 
oversaturated with arms, but they are still being 
brought into these countries. The USA, for exem- 
ple, plans to deliver to israel 3,000 million dollars 
worth of weaponry 1 addition to the ennuel de- 

veres worth 2,000 ™ lion doliars, and to supply 
-ayp' wth armaments wor? 1500 millon dollars, 
es 4 kine of paymen: tor the separate ‘peace 


nere are ail grourds to beleve that Chine may 
ecome @ new merret for Western armaments 
ina TI tary technology in the eighties | effective 
easures are not taken to pul @ stop to the plan- 
nec Geliveries of weapons to +. To arm the Mao- 
fs means to encourege ther expans.onism and 
risk the tuture of humanity 


The sale of licenses for the manufacture of wee- 
pons greatly promotes the spreeding of arms to 
ai! perts of the world by enabling the importing 

ountres to create their own military-industrieb 
oases. israel is @ se in point. Besides making 
enormous purer of weapons and militery 
equipment in the est, today it itself manutactu- 


res fram 40 to 60 oer cent of armaments and an- 
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nually exports them to a total of over 500 million 
dollars. With the help of the imperialist powers 
wer industries have been created in the RSA, 
Brazil and Argentina, Today these countries e@.- 
port arms themselves, Wer industries are also be- 
ing developed in Egypt, Saudi Arabie and @ num: 
ber of other Middle East countries, Thus the arms 
trade *ts off a kind of chain reaction—an arms 
race on @ global scale. 


The enormous deliveries of modern weapons 
require the training of personnel to man them in 
the recipient countries. The result is a means of int- 
luencing those countries by the staff of advisers, 
instructors and other Western “specialists,” 
whose numbers are now impressive. For example. 
before the fall of the Shah's regime in February 
of 1979, there were 50 thousand of them in iran. 
in Saud: Arabia today there ere more than 1U 
thousand military specialists of various kinds. The 
imperialist powers make wide use of the nume- 
rous army of edvisers to interfere in the internal 
affairs and foreign policy of the countries depen. 
dent on them. 


The unceasing arms drive is @ heavy burden 
on the shoulders o!f the working masses, hampers 
the economic development of the importing 
countries and diverts enormous resources to un- 
productive expenditures. As @ rule, the weapons 
coming from the West get into the hands of reac- 
tionary regimes, which use them to suppress na- 
tional-liberation and revolutionary movements, 
and against the newly-tree states that have cho- 
sen the road of non-capitalist development. For 
example, by delivering weaponry to Pak stan 
Washington encourages the policy of the leading 
circles in that country, stiffening its attitude to- 
wards some of its neighbours, and above al! en 
couraging military interference, from its territory, 
in the interna! affairs of Aighenistan 


The Western countries use al! kinds o! argu- 
ments to justify their arms trade. They claim that 
armament sales ere hardly more than or” nary 
business deals. But “it is doubtful whether ™ | 
tery deliveries fit within the framework o| con- 
ventional trede,” L. |. Brezhnev noted, “it is abs 
utely clear thet ths is a political question. De! 
veries of weapons cannot be considered withou! 
due account of the purpose for which they are ac- 
quired.” 


The document "On Practical Ways of Ending the 
Arms Race,” submitted by the Soviet delegation 
to the special session of the UN General Asser 
bly in the summer of 1978, stated that this problem 





must be resolved in the general context of the .e- 
lanation of international tension and the streng- 
thening of world peace. in its final document the 
UN special session underlined that the problem 
must be resolved ‘with due regard to the neces- 
sity for all states to saleguard their security, and 
to the inalienable right of the nations now under 
colonial and foreign domination to sell-determ.- 
nation and independence.” At the same time the 
document stresses the necessity to exclude the 
delivery of weapons to aggressor states or to 
countries thet are attempting to make use of the 
iruits of aggression already perpetrated. 

Thus the Soviet approach to the problem takes 
nto consideration, n accordance with the jaw, 
the interests of the nations which are repulsing 
the schemes of the aggressors and are forced to 
acquire weapons in order to strengthen the de- 
lences and saleguard ther sovereignty, “When 
the aggressor tres with « sword to slash the prin- 
ciple of peacelul coex stence,” said L. |. Brezhnev 
‘@ people, subjected to aggression, 5 entitied to 
take up arms in defence of ts freedom, while 
other oeopies are entitied to render it heip by a: 
necessary means.” it « precisely nm these cases 
ther the Soviet Union gives military assistance to 
developing counines 
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One of the most urgent tasks in the struggle 
lor détente and disarmament is to shut off the 
flow of weapons from the USA and other NATO 
countries, especially to those regions of the world 
where war is being waged or where there is 4 
threat of aggression against the nations lighting 
for thew liberation irom the colonial and racist 
oppression, and also to the Chinese Peoples 
Republic — the source of aggression in the Far 
East and South-East Asia. 

The Soviet Union and other states of the socia- 
list community steadlastiy pursue the line of 
relaxing international tension. 

The proposals concerning the tasks of the se. 
cond decade of disarmament advanced on behal! 
of the Soviet Government in a letter of the USSR 
Fore.gn Minister to the UN Secretary-Genera! 
are a brilliant illustration of the consistency with 
which the Soviet Union is struggling to contain 
the arms drive, for genuine disarmament and fur 
ther progress in relaxation of tension and in gua- 
ranteeing a lasting peace the world over. 

The constructive policy of the USSR and other 
socialist states meets with understanding from the 
genera! public. who demand a stop to the ser 
seless waste of gigantic resources and the switch- 
ing of the funds used for military purposes to the 
solution of urgent social problems. 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


COMMENTS ON U.S. INDIAN OCEAN PLANS 
“Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in tnglish No 6, Jun 80 pp 47-49 


iArti 
rians tor the 


under headin, “Intemational Affairs” by V. Yefremov: 


Indian Ocean" } 


"The Pentagon's 


{ rext J 


zens of sovereign Asian and Airican states 

inhabited by a quarter of the earth's popule- 
ton. Turning this basin nto a zone of peace and 
cooperation is an age-old dream of the nations 
of the region. Unfortunately, however, it has been 
@ conflict-ridden area, one which hes seen the 
stockpiling of huge amounts of weaponry that 's 
often put to use. 


The progressive world pub! c has expressed se- 
rious concern of late over feverish US military 
preparations in the Persian Gulf area and the 'n- 
dian Ocean basin on the whole. “The iron fis? in 
» velvet glove” is the netaphor increasingly be- 
ng used by the Western press to describe US po- 
licy this resourcerich and strategic corner of the 
alobe where the Pentagon has concentrated vast 
military strenath. 


T HE Indian Ocean basin is borcered by do- 


Neturally, *he peace-loving forces cannot react 
ndifferently to the Pentagon's threatening act ons. 
Spec ficaily, the participants of nternational pub- 
1c conferences held i» late March in india and 
Maita angrily protested the dangerous ™.!|\taris- 
'¢ designs of mperia! sm in the Indian Ocean ba- 
sn and called for the immediate withdrawai of 
American military and other forces. Attending the 
conference no Deih: were pecple with difterent 
deological views and of various taiths from rore 
than 65 countries, and representatives of 10 nter- 
national organisations Some 50 delegates from 
25 Europeen, Asian and African countries took 
part n the conterence in Valletta 


The declarations adopted at these conferences 
express deep concern over the fact that the pro- 
vocatory actions of the US have resulted in a sharp 
worsening of the international situation on the 
whole and in the Indian Ocean basin in particular 
And there is more then enough cause for ths «on- 
cern. 
Frightened by the scope of the national-iibere- 
tion movement in the Asian and African countries 
the US is attempting to turn back the march of 
history with gunboat diplomacy. It does not find 
the developments in Iran to its liking, and Pres.- 
dent Carter is accusing the leaders of the isiamn 
Republic of Iran of “irresponsibility” and of being 
ncapabie of ‘putting their country in order.’ 
While instructing the Iranians on how to keep 
house and establish order, he arrogates himsel! 
the power to “punish Iran."’ The American pres.- 
dent is not ecstatic over the state of affairs in 
other countries in the region, either. He claims tha! 
“unstable and uncontroliable forces are in operea- 
tion in Southwest Asia,"’ and thet the Russians 
with their “invasion,” “have stirred up forces of 
historical, economic and ethnic conflicts which 

nnot be cortrolied.”” Mr. Carter's contention 
inat the intenswed creation by the United States o! 
@ quick response force, the military build-up in the 
indian Ocean and other militaristic US prepere- 
tions “are designed to consolidate peace” is 
mockery of common sense 

What ere the goals of this lie — the lie of the 
“Russians’ war against the Afghan people,” of the 
“Soviet threat” to Pakistan and iran’? 
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“The anti-Soviet hysteria,” Leonid Brezhnev 
stated at @ pre-election meeting of voters from 
the Bauman Constituency of Moscow, ‘was need- 
ed not only for somebody riding the crest of this 
wave to win the presidential elections in autumn. 
The main thing is that the United States has decid- 
ed to create a network of its military bases in the 
indian Ocean in the countries of the Near and 
Middie East, and of Airica. The United States 
would lke to subordinate these countries to its 
hegemony and to pump out their natural wealth 
without hindrance. And in the process to use their 
Territories in its strategic plans against the world 
of socialism anc the popuiler-liberation forces.” 


This is why Washington declared the Near and 
Middle East, and also Southwest Asia and the 
entire indian Ocean a zone of ‘vital US interests.” 
This is why the Pentagon launched large-scale mi- 
itary preparations in the indian Ocean basin, per- 
ticularly in the Persian Gulf area. The US’ vested 
interest in the Persian Gulf is common know- 
ledge: the region holds almost helf of all the 
known oil resources in the non-socialist world and 
accounts tor over 60 per cent of the capitalist 
countries oil imports, providing US monopolies 
huge profits. 


The American military threat to the countries of 
‘ne Neer and Middle East did not arise today and 
‘n connection with the developments in Afghanis- 
tan. In 1974 US Secretary of Defence Schlesinger 
threatened to seize the o1! frelds in the region by 
force if the oil exporting states “hurt the indus- 
trial world.” It was approximately at that time thet 
the ‘small steps” policy of Secretary of State Kis- 
singer was conceived. The “small steps’ amount- 
ed in the long run to the Camp David dea! and 
Sedets capitulation to israel, and the punitive 
American plans to create the “quick response 
sorps,”” which presently numbers 110,000 men, 
and, with the support subunits now being formed 
will, as US Army Chief of Steff E. Meyer stated, 
comprise around 200,000 men. 


The piens to create the Fifth Fieet, intendeu tor 
deployment in the indian Ocean, were put on 
Washington drawing boards quite recently. As of 
April | of this year the total number of US m..- 
tary vessels in this ocean reached 3‘, including 
the Coral Sea, Nimitz, Kitty Hawk and Midwey 
eircratt carriers, missile cruisers and warships with 
24,090 servicemen on board. One part of them 
patrols the Bahrein area, another, the western por- 
ton of the Arabian Sea, and a third, the region 
sear Kerach. A detachment of the Seventh US 
Fleet consisting of several! landing craft and 1,800 
marines appeered in mid-March in the Arabian 
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Sea, Another large formation, including seven 
warships, among them the Okinawa aircraft car- 
rier and various landing vessels, was brought 
over from the Far East. The “Washington Post" re- 
ported that “at the instruction of Delence Secre- 
tary Harold Brown tne Pentagon has begun elo- 
borating @ detailed scheme for mining the Per- 
sian Gulf.” According to press reports, top offici- 
als in the Department of Defence do not rule out 
the possibility of US use of tactical nuclear wee- 
pons in the Persian Gull. 


Political observers in many countries, the US 
included, believe that the ©. orter Doctrine” set 
orth in the President's State of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress is an offshoot of the dream of 
John Foster Dulles to extend the “nuclear um- 
brella’’ everywhere possible, What is being re- 
ferred to in this particular instance is an attempt 
to create @ “NATO branch" in the Middle and 
Neer Eas! whose main striking power would be 
American nuclear forces. Moreover, Washington 
intends to deploy new bases here suitable for 
supplying ships and aircraft with nuclear wea- 
pons. 

The main base is to be the combined air and 
naval base on Diego Garcia isiand. A total of 
45 various strategic installations have already 
been built on the 30-sq km island: piers for war- 
ships of any displacement, an air-strip capable of 


handling B-52 bombers, stores of ammunition 
and up to 100,000 tons of fuel for carrier striking 
forces and submarines. Deployed at the base are 
several long-range bomber sq adrons and R-3 
Orion reconnaissance planes. There were 1,100 
men stationed at the base at the beginning of the 
year. The expansion of the Diego Garcia complex 
's apace. The base is to serve as the main strong 
point of the US Fifth Ind. an Ocean Fleet, a spring- 
boerd for dispatching the “quick response 
corps’ to the Middle East and the Persian Gui! 
Diego Garcia is the largest and by far not the 
only US base in the indian Ocean. For a number 
of years now the Pentagon has been using the ..- 
land of Masira, which belongs to the Oman Suil- 
tanate and which lies near the shores of the Ara- 
bier See, at the approaches to the Persian Guill. 
The Arabian press reports that a Command of US 
Armed Forces in Oman and the Persian Gulf is 
siready being stationed there. In mid-December 
of last year, an Amer.can military delegation v.- 
sited Oman, Saudi Arabia, Somalia and Kenya to 
obtain permission from the leaders of these coun- 
tries to build their military bases on their terrto- 
ries or fo use existing bases on them. According 
to press reports, the Somali government agreed 











to allow American torces to use the country's base 
in Berbera, in the Gulf of Aden, American servi- 
cemen are already being shipped there. 


Outside of Egypt and Oman, however, none of 
the Arab states wants to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for Uncle Sam, The government of Ku- 
wait, for example, declared that there exists no 
threat, other than American, to the region, that 
there is no need for US “aid,” and that the na- 
tions of the Middle East would be better off if 
the Americans would leave them in peace, The 
government of Saudi Arabia likewise let the Carter 
Administration know in no uncertain terms that it 
should not count on building bases in that country. 
The leaders and public of Syria, Iraq, Algeria and 
South Yemen assailed the Pentagon's plans in the 
indian Ocean. The peoples and governments of 
Afghanistan, india, Lebanon and Ethiopia, let 
alone iran, take an equally dim view of American 
military activity in the Indian Ocean, 


The United States’ hopes for support from its 
Western allies were ‘attered as well, “Many 
Wes! Europeans got the impression,” wrote the 
London "Times," ‘that they were expected auto- 
matically to rally round the American flag. Since 
they never harboured particular confidence in 
Jimmy Carter's judgments, this meant that too 
much was being expected of them.” Admittedly, 
in its “White Book on Delence,”’ published in 
April, the British government called for increased 
military activity by the country east of the Suez— 
in the Persian Gulf ana the Indian Ocean. The 
US' other NATO allies, however, iimitea themsel- 
ves either to a demonstration of symbolic solida- 
rity with Washington's actions or remained on the 
sdelines of the sabre-rattiing. A number of West 
European governments are pursuing a Near and 
Middie East policy fer different from that of the 
US. 
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Nevertheless the American § threats are more 
than sabre-rattling, They are buttressed by rea! 
measures and concrete plan: for the use of ‘any 
means necessary,” including pressure on US alles. 
In early April President Carter announced the se- 
vering of diplomatic relations with the islamic Re- 
public of Iran and the expulsion of Iranian em 
bassy and consular stalf. He placed a ban on the 
export of all commodities to Iran, including food- 
stulfs and drugs and instructed the secretary of 
finances to “audit” iranian assets which had ear- 
lier been illegally frozen in the US. In an interview 
to West German television Mr. Carter stated tha! 
US actions vis-a-vis lran would be strong and de- 
cisive, including military measures. He said that 
he had established a concrete deadiine by which 
Britain, West Germany, France and italy are to 
take their own measures to buttress those which 
the US has taken against lran 

it is clear to any sober-minded person, how 
ever, that the problems now existing in the Middie 
East, the Persian Gull and indian Ocean are not 
amenable to a military solution. The unconditional 
relusal to interfere in internal affairs and the con- 
sistent implementation of the principles of peace. 
ful coexistence and mutually advantageous co- 
operation are the only conditions necessary for a 
genuine settiement of these problems in the in- 
terests of the nations of the region and of other 
nations as well. 

Such is the stand of the Soviet Union, which 
has consistently and firmly called for the consol. 
dation of world peace and securty and for the 
preservation, extension and deepening of de 
tente. The Soviet people demand an end to the 
crude blackmailing of iran, Afghanistan and other 
countries in this region. The US fleet must be 
withdrawn from the Persian Gulf. The peopies o! 
the world say: “Oown with new military bases and 
imperialist military blocs in the Indian Ocean. |! 
must, finally, become a zone of peace and peace- 
ful cooperation.’ 
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RMAN SOURCE ON AUTOMATION IN SOVLET ARMED FORCES 
rankfurt/Main SOLDAT UND TECHNIK in German No 2, Feb 81 pp 63-6/ 
Article b Ll Erich Sobik, Ret.: "Automation in the Soviet Armed Forces--On the 
id to Computer-Controlled Command and Training?" | 
i lexc | Soviet theory on war and on the armed forces, in answering all questions 
concerning War, Starts with the basic assumption that it alone can point to solu- 
tion to these questions resting on scientifically-based knowledg: But anyone who 
wants to command "scientifically" on a preferred basis must turally pay special 
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The further development and perfection of automatic command ayatema means that the 
commanders must enhance the staff performance level and must improve work methods 
using the map in every respect.” 


lt ie obviews that some officers simply cannot be persuaded to dispense with their 
Old, time-tested means and methods, This is blamed aleo on officers or duty sta- 
tions “Whese job ic is to introduce electronic technology on a broad scale," Ob 
viously, there are still enough officers whe have only a very vague idea ae t) 
practical possibilities of unit command automation, 


The in -recsing volume of paperwork is often blamed for thie frequently encountered 
attituce., Offieers, who have been trained for a long time and who are highly 
ekilles, ave alee being simply “burned up" for lesser tasks that normally should 
be handied by sergeants. 


Hote i* what KRASNAYA ZVEZDA has to say on that: “Automatic command systems have 
the be.' future prospects imaginable. But the use of the very latest technical 
unit command equipment will vield a maximum effect only if we have a perfect mas- 
tery of suc equipment. That seems to be only one aspect of the problem-and a 
less importan’ one, at that. The more igportant aspect=<the aspect of creating 4 
really usetul command system--ie indeed gore difficult. it we have such 4 system, 
then it should only be a matter of time for us to have a perfect mastery of it." 


Need For Modernization in Training 


According to the Soviet view, the Soviet armed forces currently face a very criti- 
cal question: How will it be possible during the coming years to give officers 

end enlisted men the kind of training that will be necessary in order to cope w. .h 
the problem deriving from the fact that the subject matter to be imparted is becom- 
ing more and more voluminous and complicated year after year and that the available 
(ime nevertheless cither remains the same or decreases’? Soviet experts have out- 
‘ined three wave to solve this problem: 


Restricting the subject matter to be taught only to the essentiais, 


Intensifying training through the development and use of effective technical train- 
ing aids and modern training methods and 


Developing methods which make it possible to increase the assimilation capacity of 
the trainee, 


Of course, there is a connection between these three ways. 
Xestricting the Subject Matter To Be Taught 


The Defense Ministry is the only agency thet can decide on that. It issues cor- 
responding instru: tions which must be strictly carried out since they are orders. 
While the Soviet military press otherwise is very much inclined toward criticisna, 
it has nothing to say whatsoever on that topic, Of course, some authors hope that, 
some day, all training and education for the Soviet armed forces will be replaced 
by a computer-controlled system and will thus become considerably more effective. 
This is very gentic criticiem But it applies to the next several decades, not just 
the next few years. 
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There ia no doubt that the training programa are subjected to constant review as 
to their practicality and modern approach, That of course does ngt Mean that they 
are always highly modern, As everybody knowa, reforma ar: particularly difficult 
to implement in that country, 


Development of Effective Technical Training Aids and Methods 


The beginning in thie field is definitely to be found in a study of the United 
States press, Ever since about the middle of the sixties, Soviet experts very in- 
tensively have beer describing the effort of the United States arwed forces to 
modernire their training. At firet they only reported and described and refrained 
from any commentary hecause they obviously had no opinion of their own on that 
score. 


The 24th Party Congress in 1971 brought a change. As one of the main taske for the 
next 5 years it demanded “the further development of college and technical gehool 
training in Line with sctentific-technological progress." Thie is why they began 
to look for new ways and methods, Progress was very poor and everything took longer 
than they had hoped. 


Modern Equipment ior Training Pacilities 


The creation of aedern-equipped classrooms was considered the first step toward the 
intensification and modernization of training. Thus, MO K. Sevastyanov wrote the 
following in KRASNAYA ZVEZDA on 14 January 1970: "We are visualizing classroom 
equipped with the kind of apparatus which will make it possible to present training 
films, film clips, and slides, the kind of equipment which will enable the ingtruc- 
tor quickly to check on the work of the students; but that equipment must algo in- 
clude television sets, videotape units, and dictaphones--not to mention tape re- 
corders which are now being used in many classrooms. All of these resources wi)! 
considerably improve the quality of student knowledge and will considerably shorten 
the time needed by students to acquire the necessary skills and knowledge." 


Since that comment, one decade has passed and the problem is far from solved, 


in entering this “virgin land,” it was not possible simply for topside to issue 
some orders; numerous conferences and discussions were secessary, resistance had to 
be overcome. New chairs are being established at the numerous military academies 
and new job slots are being made available while funds are being allocated. A long- 
Ler@ process was sehed (n order to attain the goal which the United States ar- 
tained decades age, (nat is, modern-equipped training and teaching facilities, 


Of course, progress was made. For example, Nava’ Captain Engineer Fomin wrote the 
following in the navy magazine MORSKOY SBORNIK in August 1979; “Today, instruction 
is being given in rooms with gentle and evenly distributed light, rooms which are 
partly or fully automated, equipped with projectors for slides and film and furnished 
with comfortable furniture. The instructor can thus back up every lecture with 
color and blackeand-white slides, film strips, and tape recordings. One of the 
classrooms is equipped wit! television system for training purposes which is con- 
nected with a nearby prac .e laboratory. Some of the classrooms are equipped with 
a two-way communications system between student and instructor which makes it pos- 
Sible to determine to what extent the subject matter taught has been assimilated 
and which also makes it possible to check on knowledge acquired during prior class- 
room sessions." 93 











Of course, there in a lot of wishful thinking here and that certainly does not 
describe the teaching facilities of each and every military academy but fathereras 
is customary in the Soviet Union=wa kind of “showplace training facility” operated 
by the Navy which by the way leads in this field, Overall however we can note that 
the results are widely disparate and that the differences between he various bere 
vices and the various military districts are very great, 


Use of Television 


According to the Soviet view, television should be credited with the greatest di- 
dactic possiblitties. Ina recent times, portable videotape systems have come into 
wide use. Projection syetems are aleo reported to have been developed #0 a8 to make 
it possible to produce color television images synthetically. 


According to Sovict information, results are available which tell us that difficult 
concepts and processes, which are described only verbally, are having trouble pene- 
trating into the individual consciousness and do not provide an incentive for inde- 
pendent, creative thinking. But television supposedly helps clearly demonstrate 
the justification and exploration of the laws behind a particular process, clari- 
fying the internal moving forces in the particular process, and getting the student 
involved in finding the truth. 


Programmed Lnetruction 


That means teaching or learning processes in which there is no direct participation 
of teachers. The selection and organization of the particular information item, 
as well as the learning steps iw success controls, are handled by programs. These 
programs consist of textbooks, card files, loose-leaf collections, tape recordings, 
films, television cassettes, and discs. The advantages of programmed instruction 
are based above ail on two essential discoveries of learning psychology: 


Each subject matter can be broken down into individual learning steps; here, every 
learning unit contains one information item and a question relating to it. If the 
student answers correctiy, be gets confirmation of that, and the next learning unit 
can begin, 


Every lesson is learned to the optimum extent if it is immediately reinforced by a 
reward or some other need satisfaction. In practice, the people in the Soviet Union 
judge the advantages of programmed instruction in a manner similar to the way we 

do: it is economical, easily useable, and it can be adapted to the individual 
learning tempo of each student. 


The Soviet military press reported on initial difficulties but also on modest par- 
tial successes. Obviously, the military command is determined to pursue these new 
ways--(% some extent it is even forced to do so. 


Teaching or Learning Machine 


These are learning equipment units or automatic teaching equipment units which, on 
the baeis of manual, electrical, or electronic control, perform supervisory and 
guidance functions involving learning processes with the help of learning programs 
prepared in advance and which thus permit independent learning without the direct 
involvement of a teacher. They meet above all three conditions: 
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They offer students information and they require them to cooperate by anawering 
the questions; 


They take care of direct confirmation or correction of anawera and 


Taey enable their students, for example, to adjust their work tempo according to 
their ideas, 


In the system of programmed instruction, ‘earning machines assume a central posi- 
tion, Their effectiveness naturally depends on the modern aspects of the design 
as well ae on the quality of the program input. They quest have the following 
components! 





An output part from which the student gete the explanatory text; 

A receiving part, via which the student feeds his answer into the machine; 
A device which compares the student's answer with the correct solution; 

A recording unit which stores the mistakes and revises the program; 

A feedback device in which the student is informed as to his performance; 
A selection device which selects the next portion of the subject matter; 
A timer which determines the time for the anewer and 

An information storage ur‘r. 


In the Soviet view, the use of learning machines is gost practical especially in 
the technice’ teld and wherever a large number of students must be treined. 


There is one quality of learning machines which seens to fascinate tue Soviet mili- 
tary command in parcicular: the optigum control possibility. In the past, the in- 
structor was able to make mistakes which neither he nor the student was able to 
spot. Checking on people by people is very difficult during the performance of 
uniform activities over a longer period of time and especially toward the end of 

a period of work because general fatigue sets in. The machine of course does not 
duvelop fatigue; it always works equally well. 


That is precisely what the Soviet command has in wind, But there is doubt as to 
whether many students have that in @ind. In that country, much depends on how many 
Little and tiny advantages one can “finagle” for oneself. And that unfortunately 
cannot be done in the case of machines. But one cannot deny that the learning 
michine is stricter, confronts the students with higher requirements, but is also 
more objective than the best teacher. 


Si@uiators 


Simulators are practice equipment units which solve physical or technical processes 
through replication without danger aad at low cost, 


They have been introduced in the Soviet armed forces roughly since the beginning of 
the seventies. here again the Soviets at first exclusively and later on extensively 
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followed the Americu models and experiences, Here again, the yarious services rer 
vealed a differing degree of intensity, After the strategic rocket units, the air 
forces, the naval forces, and the air defense forces, the ground forces were only 
lefc with “last place"; bute that is clearly in the nature of that particular sere 
vice, Naturally, the ground forces d not require these technical equipment units 
to the extent that the other, by far more intensiveiy technological services do, 


Soviet lessons learned in this field, such as they have become known so far, are 
mostly positive, That applies especially to the air ani naval forces, tn the fol- 
lowing we want to describe che problems involved in training and thus the need for 
the introduction of simulators among the air forces as an example for all of the 
services, 


The overall activities of the aircraft commander can be broken down into three 
successive and more frequently repeated elements: 


The absorption of various information items supplied by the instruments, the signal 
systems, the inetrument panels, the communications equipment, and the outside world. 


The thinking process on whose basis the necessary information items are selected and 
processed and through which methods are determined for acting upon the aircraft and 
weapons control systems. 


The direct activation of control systems in keeping with constantly changing flight 
conditions. 


The main problem in pilot training is the question as to when the instructor pilot 
lets the trainee solo. He must be able to judge the extent to which the future 
pilot is in a position at the right time and to the full extent to absorb the nec- 
essary information and precisely to perform the manual operations necessary to fly 
the aircraft. Here it is very difficult for the instructor pilot to judge how 
areat the physical and at ve all psychological stresses on the trainee were in order 
to attain the result of tue control flight. Possibly the student was able just 
barely to do his job by giving his utmost in terms of psychological and physio- 
logical possibilities, that is to say, under such stress that every unexpected com- 
plication in flight could lead to an alertness failure and thus to wrong decisions. 
But it is especially the mastery of such situations that distinguishes the real 
pilot. All these however are things which every pilot can learn without risk and 
at low cost in the flight simulator. 


Resistance which obviously prevented the use of these simulators years agu in the 
meantime has vanished completely. Similar lessons have also been learned in the 
other services. 


Shortcomings and Criticisa 


It is no wonder that, where absolutely new ways must be explored, shortcomings will 
arise, resistance has to be overcome, and voices of criticism will be raised. Here 


are some examples, 














Even expericoneed togtructurs are inclined to ybaerye that aimulatora help develop 
not only positive but aley negative qualities, 


Ite ia often said that the simulator can hardly be used ever in training, 


lt happens that inatructors are assigned who have never flown the particular aire 
craft before, 


Modern simlators are a good thing but only the very fewest of them are really 
modern. 


Not every officer is convinced as to the quality of television, training films, and 
new metheds; it is especially the older officers who are so very much convinced 

ae to the effectiveness of their old methods that they cannot really learn any new 
tricks. 


"Let us ask ourselves whether we are doing everything to keep up with the times? 

We unfortunately also have some things that downgrade the role of the creative art 
of the commanders in modern combat by assigning to it a very low valence or perhaps 
grading it with a zero,” 


Experts in this modern training method maintain too little contact with the units. 


There are also personnel problems, It has thus been criticized that the best of- 
ficers and NCOs are not being selected for this type of modern training. 


This list could be considerably increased; but the tendency among critical voices 
is clearly recognizable here. 


Evaluation and Conclusions 
Unit Command Automation 


Although it is undoubtedly difficult and also problematical from the analvsis of 
openly available Soviet military press reports to draw any conclusions as to the 
value and level of sutomated unit command, it is nevertheless possible to get a 
general picture as to the problems and difficulties and perhaps also successes. 

in spite of the inclination of the Soviets to shut the rest of the world out, they 
must allow an open discussion on their problems in the military press. 


it took a long time after World War Il before the Soviet experts were able to ad- 
dress themselves to the possibilities and limitations of unit command automation. 
First of all there was not enough know how and industry in this field was not very 
capable. This is why it also seems to make very much good sense for the ground 
forces to let the other services get ahead in this field. The decisive, trend- 
setting directives for the crash program in the establishment of EDP systems came 
from the 24th Party Congress in 1971, It assigned the following tasks to science 
and industry among others; 


Introduction of computer technology on a broad basis, 
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Conatruction of new eleccronic computer syetems with integrated circuits, 


Stace of preparatory work on general national automated system for collection and 
analysia of informacion on the basis of the system's organizational, methodological, 
and technical uniformity. 


In some reape. u, that marke a complete beginning or a new start. But what does 
the situation Look like in reality? Two German experts, Professor Bohnet and Dr 
Penkaitis, report on thie: "Of general importance finally is the situation in the 
technical-material sector which can be roughly characterized by the number of 
computers, their qualitative characteristics, and the years they were introduced, 
the peripheral units, the development of software, supply with ekilled operat ing 
personnel, and finally the resorption of the new possibilities of computer techno- 
logy in science and society. If we compare the situation in the Soviet Union with 
the conditions in western Europe's and North America’s developed national economies, 
then there is a definite technological gap in the Soviet Union which cannot pos- 
sibly be mistaken," 


From other western information sources we can tell that, regarding the state of the 
art, but above all concerning the number and modern design of computers, the Soviet 
Union is far behind western Europe and certainly even further behind the United 
States. The following graph shows the production of computers in the United States 
and the Soviet Union. To be sure, it is not “brand-new” but it clearly shows the 
trends in 1966-1975 and is thus also suitable as basis for the current situation. 
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There is the impression that the question--as to what possibilities are available 
for unit command automation in the Soviet ground forces and where the lim tations 














are, that ia, the limitations beyond which man will always be auperior to any elece 
tronic syste@eewas wot really asked until during the last several years, Thus the 
Soviets today Likiwise obviously realize clearly that the thinking process involved 
in preparing 4 situation estimate a | making the decision will always be reserved 
to the superiority of the thinking i dividual, But that does not rule out the pose 
sibilicy that the Soviets will certainly automate some areas of unit command where 
thie ia technically possible and not too complicated, Some things have already 
been done especially in the Ge4 area. That in demanded by the size of the country 
and the personnel and equipment atrength of the armed forces to begin with. 


Modernization of Training 


The Soviet efforte to modernize armed forces training began with a study of the 
United States technical and military press. One officer, after visiting the United 
States, quite obviously complained that “the Americans showed us the methods but 
not the technical equipment." 


It was therefore important to use the new possibilities in order to get through 
certain “childhood diseases.” The epirit with which this effort was tackled did 
vary. It te not astonishing that the more technological services, such as the Navy 
and the Air Force, as we said before, were and are ahead of the ground forces in 
this respect. For example, they need simulators far more urgently than the more 
conventional ground forces. Nothing has changed here to this very day. 


There is also the iwpression that the top command is more enthused about modern 
training than the lieutenant or enlisted man. The learning machines are tougher 

for them than their instructors all of whom have their weaknesses and in dealing 
with whom one can "cheat" a little bit--something which the sober machines of course 
do not allow. The Soviet military command is undeterred in its efforts to make 
progressive ideas palatable to their commanders. It advocates the view that we 

live in an age of constantly “having to learn” and that “we must allow all commanders 
and party organizations to develop an atmosphere of intolerance toward any kind of 
stagnation, inertia, and stereotyped approach." 


But there ic also some restriction introduced by the Soviet command here: “Indeed, 
technical resources can never replace the real conditions represented by the weather, 
the terrain, night-time wissions, as well as physical and psychological stress. 

Past experience has proved that, in spite of all advantages, in spite of the suit- 
ability and great effectiveness of equipment in the training process, one must under 
no circumstances oegleet the care and promotion of training methods and the eleva- 
tion of the methodological skills of the instructors." 


In other words, not very guch will change at excessive speed. 
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